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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Tt is our tntention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Spxctator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Second of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Sprxcrator for 
April 1st ; and Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than noon on the Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

HE Queen, who has arrived in safety at Mentone, published, 

before her departure, an address thanking her people for the 
display of loyalty evoked by the recent atrocious attempt upon 
her life:— The Queen cannot sufficiently express how deeply 
gratified she is by these demonstrations, and would wish to 
convey to all, from the highest to the humblest, her warmest 
and most heartfelt thanks. It has ever been her greatest object 
todo all she can for her subjects, and to uphold the honour 
and glory of her dear country, as well as to promote the pro- 
sperity and happiness of those over whom she has reigned so 
long; and these efforts will be continued unceasingly to the last 
hour of her life. The Queen thanks God that he spared her 
beloved child, who is her constant and devoted companion, and 
those who were with her in the moment of danger, as well as 
herself, and she prays that he will continue to protect her for 
her people’s sake, as he has hitherto so visibly done.” The con- 
sciousness of the Throne, never absent from Kings, is present in 
this letter, but the people will be deeply touched both by its 
piety and its motherliness. 





It is stated that serious difficulties have arisen in the new 
‘French Cabinet. M. Léon Say adheres to his demand that 
there shall be no issue of Rentes, and as such an issue is neces- 
sary to go on with the network of subordinate Railways, he 
proposes that the great Companies shall go on with them, re- 
ceiving a concession of the right to work them for fifteen years. 
It is believed that this project, which is distasteful to M. de 
Freycinet, will be rejected by the Chamber, which, though un- 
willing to buy the existing Railways at once, is more unwilling 
to put purchase out of its power for fifteen years. M. Léon 
Say has declared almost publicly through the Débats that he 
will not recede, and if he resigns, the Ministry will resign too. 
We presume some method of escape will be found, but the 
strugele excites keen interest in Paris, where, we perceive, the 
idea that the Chamber will give way is not entertained. 


On Monday, Mr. Gladstone declined to accede to the request 
made by Sir John Lubbock, and a few other Liberal Members, 
that the closure of a debate shall only be imposed by a two- 
thirds majority. We have given our reasons elsewhere for 
thinking that such a provision would have been equivalent to 
giving up the whole advantage of the right to close debate 
when there has been enough of debate, so far as that right is 
meart to expedite the business, and practically to strengthen 





the hands, of the House of Commons. We may add, that we 
do not much wonder that Sir John Lubbock is of a different 
opinion. Indeed, were the average Member on either side of 
the House as well disposed to help the opposite party, when he 
thinks the opposite party in the right, as is Sir John Lubbock, 
the closure of debate by a two-thirds vote might be effective 
enough. Only, we must add that in that case too, there would 
be no occasion for voting the closure at all. 





The Irish Members got up one of the many little scenes in 
which they indulge the House on Friday week, when Mr. 
Healy moved the adjournment of the House, to complain of 
the arrest of Mr. Rorke, of Dublin, under the Protection of 
Person and Property Act, alleging that he was arrested for 
nothing that he had either done, or incurred reasonable suspicion 
of having done, but solely because he is Mr. Patrick Egan’s part- 
ner in business. Mr. Forster stated that in no case had he been 
better satisfied than in this that there was such reasonable sus- 
picion as rendered the arrest needful, and that Mr. Rorke’s con- 
nection in business with Mr. Egan had nothing in the world to 
do with the matter. Land Leaguer after Land Leaguer got up 
to express his confident belief that Mr. Forster’s assertion was 
untrue. Mr. Sullivan called the arrest the act of a garrotter, 
and wished he could “ put in every honest hand a whip, to lash 
the rascals naked through the world ;” while Mr. Biggar said 
that “some people liked to see human suffering, and he believed 
that was the case with the Chief Secretary,” a statement which 
the Speaker insisted on his withdrawing ; and, of course, it was 
at once withdrawn. The motion for adjournment was rejected, 
by 147 votes against 16, after as many imputations on Mr. 
Forster's honesty as could well be crowded into a short dis- 
cussion. 


On Monday night,—one of the monster sittings,—there were 
at least two scenes of heated personality. In one of them, Mr. 
Healy accused England of wishing to see Ireland sunk for twenty- 
four hours beneath the ocean, described in very strong language 
the hardships inflicted on political prisoners under the Coercion 
Act, and declared that the hearts of honourable Members were 
as hard as the nether millstone. He ended by expressing the 
hope that America and other foreign countries would get some 
insight into “the iniquities of the men who had formally de- 
nounced the iniquities of King Bomba.” Mr..Gladstone’s reply 
to this violent speech was extremely grave and gentle. He 
warmly denied the callousness of English Members on this sub- 
ject, but urged Mr. Healy to supply Mr. Forster with a copy of 
the letter on the strength of which he had talked of the cruelties 
to which the suspects are exposed. With regard, he said, to 
his own exposure of the cruelties of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, he had taken the greatest pains to supply the Neapolitan 
Government, through sure channels, with every detail of the 
sufferings of their victims, many months before a word was 
publicly said on the subject. And he entreated Mr. Healy, if he 
wished to deal ont the same justice to England which had been 
dealt out to Naples in that instance, to supply the British 
Government with the means of examining, and either refuting 
or preventing, the eruelties alleged. It is hardly possible to 
imagine a gentler and more respectful reply to a by no means 
respectful statement than that of the Prime Minister, who 
evidently believed in the sincerity, though probably not in the 
solid foundation, of Mr. Healy’s patriotic indignation. 


But the great scene of the first sitting of the week was 
at about three on Tuesday morning, after Mr. Childers 
had made his statement on the Army Estimates and upon 
the votes for the number of men and for the payment 
of the Forces. Lord E. Cecil declared that the only 
reason for pressing the votes on so early was the self-will 
of the Prime Minister,—they had already, he politely added, 
had that night a display of the right honourable gentleman’s 
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temper and animus; while Earl Percy distinctly intimated his 
complete incredulity as to Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that the 
report of the Votes must be taken next Monday, in order to meet 
the requirements of the law. Mr. Gladstone rebuked this mode 
of throwing suspicion on personal honour with very calm but 
pointed censure, and then reluctantly explained that the Queen’s 
absence at Mentone, and the necessary delays caused by the 
communications to and fro, rendered it necessary to take the 
report on the Votes earlier than usual, in order to keep within 
the law as regards the Appropriation Bill. Thereupon, Earl 
Percy and Lord E. Cecil made their apologies, with some ap- 
pearance of shame,—shame for which there was ample justifica- 
tion. The way in which these young noblemen, of no particular 
weight in the State, badger and asperse a statesman of nearly 
twice their age, and a hundred times their humility, one, too, 
whose political value and significance to England could not be 
compared with theirs at all,—unless you could compare infinity 
with zero,—will rouse the people, before long, after a fashion in 
which we should be sorry to see the English people ever roused 
again. Their conduct is the sort of thing to stir both scorn 
and wrath. 


“A Conservative M.P.,” who attained the honours of large 
type in the Times of Wednesday and Friday, attempted to 
prove that Mr. Gladstone was entirely wrong in the statement 
he made as to the necessity of reporting the Votes for the Army 
and Navy on Monday next, in order to keep within the require- 
ments of the law as to the Appropriation Act; and for this 
purpose, he appended a memorandum to his first angry letter, 
in which he professed to show how the Votes themselves might 
have been delayed till next Monday, while the law might still 
have been adequately adhered to. Unfortunately for “ A Con- 
servative M.P.” and his pretentious letters, this memorandum in- 
volved the sacrifice to the Government of every day belonging 
to private Members, besides making no allowance at all for 
obstruction or lengthened debates. Further, it assumed that 
the messenger could leave Mentone with the Queen’s assent to 
the Appropriation Bill late on the Monday night, though there 
is no fast train at that time, and could arrive in London on 
Wednesday. Mr. Gladstone showed sufficiently, on Thursday 
night, how little knowledge of technical details “ A Conserva- 
tive M.P.” possessed. What lengths will not party spirit go 
to, to prove Mr. Gladstone wilful and imperious, when his 
censors are persons who know hardly anything about the 
technical matters of which Mr. Gladstone is the greatest 
master? And to what lengths will not the Times go to con- 
firm the impression that its own timid and vacillating distrust 
of Mr. Gladstone is shared by persons of authority ? 


Mr. Lamson, the person accused of poisoning his brother-in- 
law, Percy John, at Mr. Bedbrook’s school at Wimbledon, on 
December 3rd last, by a dose of aconitine, administered in a 
capsule, which the poor boy was induced to swallow under 
the pretext of showing his master how easy it would be to 
take medicine in that form, was found guilty by the 
jury on Tuesday, and condemned to death by the Judge, 
Mr. Justice Hawkins. The evidence was so strong, that 
it was by no means easy to find a line of defence at all, and the 
prisoner’s counsel, Mr. Montagu Williams, deserved some credit 
for contriving to throw as much appearance of doubt over the 
matter as he did. He made much of the known intention of 
the deceased to spend his Christmas holiday with the prisoner, 
when, if he had entertained any murderons intentions, they 
could have been much more safely carried out than in Mr. 
Bedbrook’s house and presence; aud he also insisted that 
the boy had poisonous pills and powders in his possession, 
which he might very well have taken for the “ heartburn,” 
of which he first complained, and these poisonous pills 
and powders it was really impossible to trace to Mr. 
Lamson at all. He complained bitterly, also, that the 
Crown had not allowed the prisoner to have a representative 
present at the chemical analysis of the stomach, and insisted 
much on the profound ignorance in the medical profession of the 
effect of aconitine, and the absence of any suspicion at first in 
the two medica! men who were with the boy at the time of his 
death. The presumption, however, that both the poisoned 
powders and the poisone1 pills came from Mr. Lamson was very 
strong, as well as the presumption that the sugar was called 
for and put into the capsule to cover something already there ; 
indeed, it is not very likely that the half-hour during which 








. r ae oe 
the jury deliberated was occupied in hesitation about the 
dict. Probably it was needed to draw the presentment pose 
further restrictions on the sale of poisons. No direct eile to 
was ever more convincing than the circumstantial wcliaaee 
against Mr. Lamson. ce 


The presentment of the jury that greater restrictions should }, 
placed on the sale of poisons is very sensible, but the difficulty 
is to know in what direction any effective restriction en nd 
made. As far as we can see, licensed practitioners who “te 
learned to write prescriptions properly, and who sign them with 
their names, must be allowed to poison us, if they will, ag well 
as to heal us, if they will; and anything that would restrict 
the one operation, would also restrict the other. Of course an 
adequate restriction could be placed on the sale of poisons to 
persons who are not genuine licentiates of medicine; but, un. 
fortunately, the chief danger is derived from unscrupulous per. 
sons who have qualified themselves by some gort of regular 
study for the use of poisons. We confess we do not see how 
you can prevent medical men from using for evil, a power which 
you must allow them to use for good. 











It is rumoured that the Austrian Government has finally 
decided upon the incorporation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, that 
Germany has assented, and that the Sultan will yield. The 
Russian Government, however, maintains that a European 
Conference will be necessary to sanction such a proceeding, 
and, no doubt, the principle that European consent is 
necessary to the distribution of Turkish terrritory is essential 
to peace. Great Britain, however, overrode it, when she accepted 
Cyprus under a secret engagement. We trust Lord Granville, 
under such circumstances, will plead steadily, if not for a 
European Conference, for the right of the Bosnians to be 
consulted in a Diet elected ad hoc. Bosnia would be better off 
as a regular province, than as a province in military occu- 
pation; but if her people would prefer autonomy under an 
Austrian Archduke, theirs is the first desire to be consulted. 
It is probable that the rumour is true, as the Austrian Govern. 
ment want a return for their expenditure in collecting so large 
an army in the new territory. 


In a lengthier report upon the Indian Budget, forwarded to 
the Times, a noteworthy fact comes out. All the native mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council, except one, resisted the reduc- 
tion of the salt duties, upon the ground that nobody particularly 
felt them. There is no doubt they are wrong, but the very 
strong feeling of the higher natives in favour of these duties is 
a curious phenomenon. Even in the Punjab, most serious 
remonstrances were addressed to Sir John Lawrence against his 
light salt duties, on the ground that “he was cutting away the 
resources of any Government” which might succeed the 
British ; and we believe every popular meeting upon municipal 
taxes has been in favour of octroi duties. The truth is, we 
suppose, that native economists, like many in Europe also, can- 
not believe in the injury done by indirect taxation, or that a 
few farthings a pound levied on an article of universal con- 
sumption may arrest the very sources of wealth. 





Outside Parliament the Government is working steadily 
towards the end so often neglected, that of strengthening the 
Fighting Services. Mr. Childers’ exhaustive speech of Monday 
night showed that he has consistently pursued his object of 
keeping a corps d@’armée of 25,000 men constantly ready for 
service, so that in the event of a little war arising it could be 
despatched at short notice, without “ dislocating” the regiments 
left at home. He has so far succeeded in this object that he has 
now eighteen battalions of infantry, three battalions of Guards, 
and the necessary proportion of cavalry and artillery, brought 
up to full war strength. In a few days the operation will 
be completed, and then we shall have one available army, 
small, it is true, but ready and complete. For large opera- 
tions, such as a great war would entail, the men of the 
Reserve must be called out; but they already number 
25,000 men, annually increased by 6,000, so that it would 
be possible to form a movable army of 71,000 men, with the 
depots and Militia behind. Great attention is being paid to the 
age of recruits, and the Army in India and First Army Corps 
are being kept as free as possible of unseasoned men. These are 
not large results, as compared with those attained on the Con- 
tinent; but they are solid, have been attained without increase 
of expense, and until the system is radically remodelled, are all 
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that can be hoped for. The Duke of Wellington would pane 
thought himself very strong with an army of 25,000 always 
ready and 71,000 who could be made ready in six weeks. 

The management of the Navy proceeds on the same lines. 
Mr. Trevelyan, in moving the Estimates on Thursday, after 
ghowing how the Admiralty had improved the position both of 
the marines and of the engineers until the Navy has a the pick 
of the best men,” stated that the Board pursued its policy of 
yeproducing in sufficient number types of vessels of admitted 
excellence, avoiding wild or costly experiments. All such 
vessels already laid down will be vigorously pushed on. Four 
of the first class will be finished this year, and three more 
advanced nearly to completion. They will be “ moderately 
sized and moderately priced ships,’ able “to carry guns 
which will do all that guns can be wanted to do.” The 
new 43-ton gun, which will be generally used, with Pal- 
Iiser's chilled shot, “will pierce anything that floats, except 
a narrow belt on the water-line of a very few ships which 
it is fifty to one if anything ever hits in battle.” The 
Admiralty, in fact, doubt if it will ever be necessary to go 
beyond a 60-ton gun of the new type. Five ships will carry 
this gun, and the Admiralty have 174 18-ton guns, 504 Nor- 
denfeldt guns, which will discharge 500 shots in two minutes at 
advancing torpedo-boats, and 550 torpedo-boats afloat and in 
store. ‘The Admiralty are also building an ironclad cruiser, 
able to carry coal sufficient to keep up eight knots for a month, 
and to work up to 16 knots an hour. All this is effective pre- 
paration, subject only to the remark that we still have scarcely 
any evidence as to the working of these terrible machines in 
war. The first general engagement will probably teach the 
Admiralties of the world many secrets. 

An amicable discussion was raised in the Lords on Monday 
by Lord Lamington upon the question of the Charter granted 
to the North Borneo Company. We have commented on Lord 
Granville’s speech, which we cannot think satisfactory, else- 
where, but we wish to notice here two subsidiary points of 
importance. It is evident, from Lord Carnarvon’s speech and 
the general tone of the discussion, that both parties assented 
to the grant of the Charter; and it is clear, from Lord Gran- 
ville’s account, that no Power resists the Anglicising of North 
Borneo. Germany is decidedly favourable, and Holland, which 
has interests in southern Borneo, has formally withdrawn all 
opposition. She is loaded down already with Sumatra, which 
she is still unable to digest. Spain has not yet recognised the 
Company, but the Spanish Premier announced that he regarded 
its existence as an accomplished fact. Indeed, the Spanish 
Government is not anxious to plead that all the acts of its 
cruisers had official sanction, as they have repeatedly stopped, 
not only English, but German vessels, in a way which, if the 
Government adopted all their acts, would produce most serious 
representations. Spaniards, at home, are moderate; but 
abroad, the traditions of their New-World policy cling to them 
still, 


Arabi Bey has been created a Pasha, and seventeen of the 
officers who supported him have been promoted to Colonelcies, 
and the Bedouins who were on his side have been confirmed in 
their privileges. The military government in Egyptis, in fact, all- 
powerful, Tewfik has fallen into contempt, and it is asserted in 
Constantinople that he will be dismissed, and replaced by Arabi 
Pasha. It is affirmed that brigandage, an unknown evil in Egypt, 
isbreaking out in two provinces, and thatthe peasantry are rapidly 
losing their lands. They find that, under the decrees of the 
International Tribunals, they can borrow money from the Banks 
at 9 per cent., a fourth of the old charge; they do borrow, to pay 
theheavy taxes levied forthe bondholders, and then they are evicted 
from their lands. Sir George Campbell, in the House of Com- 
mons, called attention to this evil on Monday, and, inopportune 
as his speech was, he was right in the main. The Egyptian 
peasantry have nothing but their lands, they have never 
lost them since the days of the Pharaohs, and they will, un- 
doubtedly, meet eviction by insurrection, directed against 
the Europeans, whom they will consider the cause of all 
their miseries. It is true that, as Mr. M‘Coan said, they are re- 
lieved from the bastinado, but, like the peasantry of the Deccan 
and of Ireland, they consider any suffering trifling, compared 
with being turned out into the road. 


If philanthropists are in want of a scheme by which they 





may relieve misery and earn ten per cent., there is one ready to 
theirhands. Let them establish a Bank, lending money at that 
rate on bills of sale. The present system is monstrous. The 
poor householder, wanting £20, borrows it on the security of a 
bill of sale over furniture worth £100, from men who 
constantly charge five per cent. a month, and sometimes 
more. The loan runs for a time, and then the lender seizes 
the furniture, sells it for next to nothing, often to brokers 
in league with him, and presents a bill for interest and ex- 
penses which swallows up the whole sum obtained. It is said 
that in 75 per-cent. of all cases of bills granted the furniture 
is thus seized. Mr. Monk, who has taken up the question, pro- 
poses that no bill be legal under £50, but that will deprive the 
householder of a valuable right over his property. He does 
not want to take his bedsteads to the pawnbroker’s. A far 
better remedy would be to allow the bill to be realised only through 
the County Court, which could hear objections, and, if need- 
ful, decree payment by instalments, or sale through its own 
valuers. The best remedy, however, would be an honest and 
partly philanthropic Lending Bank. 


The French Government is certainly “ Radical” enough upon 
the question of religion. Its new educational law provides 
that no religious teaching, even of the most undogmatic kind, 
shall be given within the school buildings, but that an addi- 
tional holiday (Thursday) shall be granted, during which religion 
may be taught, if the parents wish, in “ un local séparé.” This 
clause has passed the Senate, by 156 to 121, after an attempt 
to allow religious teaching in the Town Hall, which the Govern- 
ment strenuously resisted. An effort was then made to allow 
the schoolmaster to teach religion out of hours, if he chose; but 
the proposal was rejected, by 170 to 102, the Government adding 
that they would prevent this, even in the case of nuns. The 
pretext for this desperate secularism is, that if religious 
teaching were allowed in any way the priest would rule, but the 
real feeling even of the Senate must be that religious teaching 
is valueless or injurious. To understand the extreme length to 
which matters have now gone, we must remember that the Act 
will apply to girls’ schools, though five-sixths of all mothers 
in France wish their daughters to have some religious in- 
struction. 


The Land Leaguers made a violent attempt on Thursday 
night to discredit Mr. Forster’s speech at Tullamore, by suggest- 
ing that Mr. Forster had a large number of policemen, sub- 
inspectors, &c., on the spot to protect him; that these police 
ill-treated a man who interrupted with cries of “ Release the 
suspects !” and further, that either Mr. Forster or the Government 
paid for the reporting of his Tullamore speech. All these sugges- 
tions turned out blunders ; the speech was reported by the Dish 
Times and other papers because, when the staff of those papers 
heard of Mr. Forster’s intention to speak, they thought it desirable 
to have a good report of that speech, and provided reporters ac- 
cordingly ; and as to the police, one sub-inspector was present 
through private curiosity, but no orders to have police on the 
spot were given at all. The Land Leaguers’ attempts to throw 
mud at Mr. Forster have no effect at all in Parliament, except 
to increase his popularity. 


The elevation of Mr. Robartes to the Peerage through the 
death of his father leaves vacant a seat for East Cornwall, 
which the Conservatives are going to contest, and Mr. Tremayne 
has been chosen by them for this purpose. On the other hand, 
it was suggested that the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, now M.P. for Liskeard, might be willing 
to contest the county, if unanimously adopted by the Liberal 
party; and a unanimous invitation to Mr. Courtney was ac- 
cordingly sent, to which, however, we regret to state that a 
negative reply has been received. The Liberal margin in East 
Cornwall is large, Mr. Robartes having beaten Mr. Tremayne 
by nearly 1,000 in 1880, and even Mr. Borlase having beaten 
him by 800. Still, bye-elections do not always follow the law 
of general elections, and we trust that very hearty support 
will be given to the Liberal candidate chosen to fight the 
battle against Mr. Tremayne. By the way, is Mr. Tremayne 
any relation to either the Mr. Bertie Tremayne or the Mr, 
Tremayne Bertie of Lord Beaconsfield’s “ Endymion” ? 


Consols were on Friday 101} to 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 


F a second Montalembert could now visit England, and 
give us the same sort of view of our present political 
situation which the great French orator gave us in 1858, what 
would be the elements in it which would strike him most ? 
This has been the question which we have been asking our- 
selves this week, and to which we are going to attempt a 
reply, as free as possible from anything like a mere partisan’s 
view of the present crisis. 
Of course, the first thing that would strike him would be 
the vast proportions of the Irish difficulty ; but in studying 
this, he would soon discover that one of the most important 
elements of that difficulty, one of those terribly aggravating 
circumstances which render a very menacing situation in the 
highest degree critical, is the wrath, not to say the terror, with 
which, under the present trying circumstances of the time, the 
remedy which can alone save Ireland has inspired the hearts of 
the great caste of Peers and landowners, not only in Ireland, but 
in England, and here and there even in Scotland. He would 
remark that many things had combined to increase this wrath 
and terror. The long series of bad seasons, by reducing greatly 
the value of landed property, has greatly increased the sensi- 
tiveness of the landowning caste to any measure further threat- 
ening their position. The death of Lord Beaconsfield, by re- 
moving the Tory leader to whom “men acred up to the 
lips’’ meant no more, if so much as men “consolled up to 
the chin,” removed one of the great securities for a “ detached” 
view of the situation ; and the succession of Lord Salisbury to 
the vacant place, put at the head of the reactionary party the 
one man who could find scornful eloquence for the narrowest 
spirit of caste. Add to this, that the tremendous rebuke ad- 
ministered by the country at the general election to the aggres- 
sive foreign policy of the late Government, excited a fierce 
personal animosity against Mr. Gladstone which has never been 
equalled in the party struggles of our own time, and you have 
a situation in which everything concurs to make the Irish 
policy of the present Government the occasion for an outbreak 
of a quite exceptional character, and excessively dangerous, 
when taken in conjunction with the all but insuperable ob- 
stacles placed in the way of a sound land policy in Ireland. The 
new Montalembert would note, for instance, that the attitude 
of defiance, amounting almost to personal insult, taken up by 
so many of the young nobility towards Mr. Gladstone,—an 
attitude not only wholly unprovoked by him, but without the 
smallest excuse in any word that has ever fallen from his lips,— 
the attitude of Lord Randolph Churchill for many months 
back ; of Lord Claud Hamilton last week, in relation to the 
imaginary attack on Earl Grey; of Lord George Hamilton, in 
speech after speech during the Recess; of Lord Perey and Lord 
Eustace Cecil on Monday night ; and—with less of insult, but 
not less of fierce defiance—of Lord Salisbury in speech after 
speech and letter after letter,—was one of the signs of the times 
which it would be quite impossible to interpret as the result of 
accidental ill-temper or purely personal shortcomings. Such 
repeated instances of an intolerant and fierce vendetta amongst 
the young nobility towards Mr. Gladstone, a calm foreign ob- 
server would understand to imply something much more serious 
than personal ill-breeding or folly. He would see that it arose 
from a general cause, from the vehement fear and irritation of 
a whole caste, compromised, as that caste itsélf believes, by 
Mr. Gladstone’s bold effort to apply both to Ireland and Great 
Britain, but especially to Ireland, popular remedies which the 
squirearchy and the nobility think detrimental to the influence 
of their Order, no less than to the value of their special pro- 
perty. Men like Lord E. Cecil, who have always been esteemed 
to be amiable as well as reasonable men,—men no longer very 
rash and young,—men of a certain standing in the House,— 
do not attempt to browbeat Mr. Gladstone from mere defici- 
ency of temper or lack of the courtesies of life. The only 
explanation of such repeated outbreaks as those of the young 
nobility within the last year, is one very much less dis- 
creditable to them than any personal deficiency. It is that 
they are overflowing with caste-pride and caste-fear. They 
think they see, in the large and statesmanlike measures adopted 
-in Ireland, the beginning of the end of their privileges as a 
landed class; and when Lord Salisbury sets them the example, 
they at once take it into their heads that Mr. Gladstone is 
the personal foe whom it becomes them to destroy, if they 
would save those privileges from the grasp of the people. 





But the new Montalembert whom we have imagined, woulg 
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we believe, add that, symptomatic as all these omens ar 

; ; s e of a 
conjunction of forces between two most curiously ill-mat h 
allies,—Irish denouncers of the present Government and 7 " 
denouncers of the present Government,—there is not as ae 
much evidence as you would expect of the rising fA the 
popular feeling against this ill-starred alliance, partly becay ; 
the Irish have not chosen to meet the popular sym oa 
evinced for them in England half-way, and partly A th 
people have not yet caught the full meaning of the defance 
and insult hurled at the Prime Minister by the young sciong oF 
the aristocracy. Curiously enough, at the very time when men 
like Lord Randolph Churchill and his friends pass the utmost 
bounds of Parliamentary decency in denouncing Mr. Gladstone 
the language of genuine Democrats has wonderfully mode- 
rated, and we find the best representatives of the working. 
classes discussing politics in a tone as calm and sober as that of 
the young aristocracy is excited and passionate. If you want 
true moderation, where can you go for a better type of it than 
to such men as Mr, Broadhurst and Mr. Burt, working-class 
representatives in the truest sense? Indeed, these men haye 
grown calm exactly in proportion as the young nobility have 
grown wild, and probably for the same reason. They see in Mr, 
Gladstone’s Government so true and courageous a consideration 
for the interests of the whole people, as distinguished from any 
one class, that they have gained fresh confidence in the pro- 
gress of events, just in proportion as panic has sown itself jn 
the breasts of Lord Randolph Churchill and his allies, They 
see that the present Government is no respecter of classes, and 
the sight quiets them. They are not dismayed at the pas- 
sionate words they hear poured out in such torrents against 
their leader, because they have full confidence in that leader, 
But though this is so at present, no impartial mind, looking 
at the situation as it is, would indulge any confidence, we 
believe, that this sobriety of temper would survive any real or 
virtual triumph for the arrogant party. <A foreign statesman 
of insight, looking at the actual crisis, would think it, we 
believe, full of serious import to England, no less than 
to Ireland. He would think it not unlikely that the 
aristocratic caste might before long gain some advantage 
which would seriously threaten the hopes of the people. He 
would judge that had the great issue of the moment not 
been an Irish, but an English issue, that point would have 
already been reached ; and that it will be reached, whenever 


it becomes clear to the people that the aristocratic violence 


against Mr. Gladstone is due to general and deeply-rooted 
causes, and not to the infirmities of individual tempers. So 
soon as that conviction dawns upon the English people, we 
believe that something very much larger will be seen to be at 
stake, than even the cause of popular justice in Ireland. The 
English and Scotch democracies are not likely to desert their 
great leader, simply because he cannot pacify the selfish fears 
of a caste which is—unfortunately, at one and the same 
moment—losing both political influence and material wealth. 
If the aristocracy and landed gentry of these Islands want to 
avert a collision much more formidable and far-reaching in 
its consequences than the collision between the Irish landlords 
and the Irish tenants, they will make a serious effort to restrain 
the foolish and angry loquacity of their own Order, and to 
convince the people of this country that they are capable of 
working with a great and just statesman, even though his 
measures threaten them with some diminution of the wealth 
and influence which they have enjoyed so long, and have, on 
the whole, done so little to identify with the progress of the 
English people. We are not sure that Sir Stafford Northcote 
does not see all this, and is not pressing moderation on his 
party. The Conservative party-meeting of yesterday looks 
very like it. 





THE SUCCESS AND FAILURE OF COERCION. 


SINGULAR revolution has taken place in the relation 

of the great Parties to Coercion. The Liberals were 

at first doubtful about that measure, many voted against it, and 
many more, among whom we were included, pleaded for large 
restrictions upon its operation. They would have preferred a 
law directed to the prevention of outrage by night, to a law 
which in theory suspended personal liberty. They accepted 
the proposal at last rather in deference to the opinion of the 
responsible Government than in complete conviction, and to 
the last hoped that the Act would prove effective, when once 
it had been put in force, more by its effect on men’s fears 
than its operation on their bodies. The Tories, on the other 
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hand, shouted for coercion, censured the Government for 
not having applied it earlier, and mocked at the inadequacy of 
mere “restraint ” to punish Revolutionaries. Now,when Coercion 
has been applied on an unexpectedly large scale, and some six 
hundred suspects are in prison, the Tories are declaring on 
every side that Coercion is useless, and preparing apparently 
to resist its continuance. Many of their prominent men, 
though as yet no leader of the first rank, speak with a sort of 
horror of the number of the détenus, and a few are even pre- 
pared to declare that the prisoners “ still untried ” have been 
treated with a severity of which they had formed no anticipa- 
tion. The Liberals, on the other hand, either support the Act 
and its administration, or, while condemning its principle, 
ask how, without it, the government of Ireland could 
be carried on. The change in Conservative opinion has, of 
course, been caused in part by the by-elections, ‘The Irish in 
the great boroughs are voting Tory just to punish the Govern- 
ment, and the English masses are not interested enough in 
Ireland to outweigh their defection. They may, and probably 
will, show themselves interested enough at a general election, 
but at the by-elections an organised and angry party, how- 
ever limited in numbers, can always make itself powerfully 
felt. The publicans, for example, who are nowhere when the 
true people stir, become in side-elections a perceptible 
power. The Tories, therefore, have, or think they have, 
arty reasons for reconsidering their policy, and welcome 
with pleasure any evidence that Coercion has failed. Such 
evidence, good enough for men willing to receive it, be- 
gins, they say, to accumulate. Outrages are not prevented 
by Coercion. Seventeen men are seized in Clare, on reason- 
able suspicion of shooting a farmer in the legs, and yet in a 
day or two another band in Kerry perpetrate the same outrage 
ona farmer and his wife. There is nothing gained, say the 
Tories, by Coercion, which is, therefore, to be reckoned among 
the blunders of the Government. 

As we did not approve Coercion, and yet support the 
Government, we may be held upon this subject to be fairly 
impartial, and may frankly confess that the result of the 
Act has been to us something of a surprise. It has 
failed where we expected it to succeed, and has succeeded 
where we expected it to fail. Politically, it has been a suc- 
cess. As Mr. Goldwin Smith has pointed out in his letter to 
the Pall Mall Gazette, the Act has enabled the responsible 
Government to break up the illegal Government which was 
rapidly crystallising itself round the American-Irish Land 
League. That Government was beginning to pass laws, to 
levy contributions, and to defy the Executive, and must in a 
few weeks, even in its own despite, have plunged the country 
into civilwar. Whole counties would under its orders have re- 
sisted the officers of justice, firearms would have been employed, 
and the Government could not have avoided a resort to military 
force. With the help of the Act, however, the Government were 
able to prevent this great calamity. They may not have crushed 
the League as an organisation, but they crushed it as a 
government; they arrested its chiefs and its instruments, and 
they compelled its leaders still at large to act separately, with- 
out concerted plan and through isolated outrages. They shed 
absolutely no blood, they ordered neither executions nor 
fusillades, they subjected no district to martial law, and yet 
they not only prevented civil war, but they made the regular 
administration supreme in every province and county of the 
island. There is no division of Ireland in which the Queen’s 
writ does not run, in which the taxes are not collected, or in 
which any mob ventures openly to resist the smallest company 
of soldiers. There are many acts done in contravention of 
the law, but the Queen’s Government remains the sole Govern- 
ment of Ireland. Considering the state of the country in 
1880, the known plans of the American Irish, and the deep 
dislike for England expressed by the masses in three of the 
four Provinces, this is a considerable measure of success. 
Granting even, which we do not grant, that there is still a 
veiled insurrection in Ireland, the horrors which have attended 
every open insurrection have been entirely prevented. The 
Government has not been compelled to choose between the 
toleration of anarchy and shooting the Queen’s subjects, and 
that it has not been eompelled is due in great part to the 
large power of restraining disaffected individuals vested in the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

On the other hand, Coercion has not suppressed outrages, 
Even if we except threatening letters, the object of which is 
not always clear, and which are often pleaded as excuses for 
not paying rent, the number of outrages is very great, while 
their character has been such as to appal the heartiest 





friends of Ireland. The entire community has appeared 
affected with a spirit of acquiescence in acts which, in 
their cold-blooded cruelty and malice, have excited horror 
throughout the civilised world. The local ruffians who 
perpetrate these deeds, whether from their own hatred of 
order or under orders from secret organisations, are in no 
way terrified by the Coercion Act; rather, in fact, take a pride 
in committing crimes immediately after the Act has been put 
in force. This failure was not expected, but it is not un- 
natural, Coercion means imprisonment on the warrant of the 
Chief Secretary, that is, imprisonment without social disgrace, 
and without any other penalty than detention in a cell, better 
provided than most cottages. That detention is most painful 
to politicians burning with zeal, anxious to be speaking, hear- 
ing, and doing, unaccustomed to secluded idleness, and in many 
cases discomposed, irritated, or even sickened by unusual and 
distasteful diet. They suffer keenly, even when they observe 
prison rules. But to the agents in outrages, such imprison- 
ment has no terrors. It is a far milder doom than any a 
Judge would inflict after trial, far more endurable than long 
hiding away from the police, in misery, and poverty, and 
terror. To many of them, indeed, it is no “ doom ” at all, but 
a positively happier existence than that which they have been 
leading. They are better fed, better lodged, better warmed 
than at home, are free of all fear, and hug themselves 
with the conviction that, when released, they will have 
their reward in being accounted heroes throughout the 
shebeens of the country side. It is in this double opera- 
tion of Coercion that its failure consists, and that the justifica- 
tion, and the absurdity of criticisms upon it, may both alike 
be found. The argument for lenient treatment to political 
prisoners meets with au eager response from all good Liberals, 
including the Premier, which is the next instant checked by 
the reflection that half the’détenus are criminals, arrested 
because they have committed cruelties for which, in the 
present condition of the country, it is tmpossible to bring 
them to trial. The latter are not entitled, either by moral 
law or by English opinion, to any better treatment than 
would be meted out to remanded prisoners in any ordi- 
nary gaol, and to give them better is to make of the 
Coercion Act, in this part of its operation, a premium upon 
crime. Their case is morally entirely different from that of 
the political suspects, and it is because Coercion falls upon both 
—that is, to speak plainly, upon criminals and agitators alike 
—that its failure is so exaggerated in the general mind. It 
seems at once unjustly severe and absurdly lenient, and while 
it prevents certain unseen evils, rather fosters than prevents 
evils visible in every day’s reports. 

What is the remedy? The remedy is self-evident, though 
it is impossible, in the present condition of Parliament, to say 
whether it can be carried. It is to limit Coercion to persons 
whom the Irish Government is in its conscience convinced are 
dangerous to the State,—that is, in fact, to seditious politi- 
cians; and to pass a Jaw authorising the Judges, whenever a 
trial has resulted in an obvious failure of justice, to send the 
accused for trial before a Court of at least three Commissioners, 
sitting without a jury, and entitled to question the accused. 
No man, however guilty, would then be deprived of his fair 
trial by his peers, until it had been shown past all question 
that his peers were either too prejudiced or too terrorised to 
give a verdict in accordance with the evidence. In such cases, he 
would be specially tried by a tribunal much more competent, 
and invested with a power which of itself would be a new 
protection for the innocent man. Juries, we believe, would 
feel this Crown Appeal as an immense protection against 
terrorism, acquittal, unless justified by facts, becoming useless ; 
while criminals would be once more frightened by the law, 
which now, they hope and believe, either will fail to work, or at 
worst will condemn them only toa few months of not unpleasing 
detention in honourable captivity. That such a method would 
in six months restore the authority of law, we fully believe, but 
whether Government, in the present state of parties, could hope 
for its adoption, we are unable to decide. If not, there is 
nothing for it but to leave Government absolute, meet each 
case when it arises, and trust to the old certainty that no 
form of lawlessness not supported by the instinctive con- 
science will ever in the end prevail against the steady applica- 
tion of law. We cannot approve the Coercion Act even now, 
but to say that it is the negation of law is nonsense. Mr. 


Forster has no power under it beyond the one which, under 
the name of preventive arrest, is entrusted to the magistracy 
over one-half of the civilised world, including States like 
Switzerland and Holland. 
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THE LIBERAL FAINT-HEARTS. 


HAT the Prime Minister has replied with a courteous 
negative to the Liberal memorialists who wish to con- 
dition for a two-thirds majority whenever the closure of debate 
is in question, will be perfectly satisfactory to the great 
majority of his party, who, while they agree to the full with 
Sir John Lubbock, and other scrupulous Liberals, that there 
would be no misfortune greater than any gagging of free 
debate, yet believe, on the most convincing evidence, that 
there is much more to fear, even for the future weight and in- 
fluence of free debate, from those obstructionists who try at 
every turn to stop the practical work of the House of 
Commons, than there is from those who wish to shorten 
deliberation, only that resolute action may follow that delibera- 
tion within a reasonable and moderate interval of time. 
What the great majority of Liberals believe is this,—that 
a majority large enough to turn out a Government, a majority 
large enough to compel a total change of policy in the 
country, ought obviously to be accounted large enough, with 
the full consent of the Speaker, who is the appointed guardian 
of impartial debate, to decide that sufficient time has been 
given to deliberation, and that the moment for registering the 
opinion of the House has eome. Now, what are the argu- 
ments on the other side, the arguments which such a man as 
Sir John Lubbock,—a genuinely reasonable Liberal, if ever 
there was a genuinely reasonable Liberal,—thinks of so much 
weight as to render him anxious that the Government should 
require a two-thirds majority to close debate, though he asks 
only an ordinary majority for the purpose of registering the 
conclusions to which debate has led? So far as we under- 
stand them, they are simply these,—that whenever the 
majority are right and reasonable in their wish to shut the 
mouths of the minority, there will be at least a fair number 
of the minority to think so too, and to avow by their vote 
their conviction that, whatever the decision, the losing party 
have been fairly heard in argument against that decision. If, 
they say, the Speaker is right in believing, what he is to be 
required to declare, that the general sense of the House is in 
favour of closing the debate, then there must be some means 
of verifying that opinion of his; and what test can be better 
than the willingness of a fair number of the losing side to vote 
with the winning side on this preliminary point, and thereby 
to prove that weariness of talk is not confined to that side of 
the House which hopes to win the day? How, they ask, is 
the Speaker to judge that the debate has been sufficiently pro- 
longed? If by the general impatience of the House, then 
surely that general impatience will betray itself in the division 
list, and you will find many of those who anticipate a defeat 
perfectly willing to hasten that defeat, rather than multiply 
further fruitless and redundant verbiage. Or suppose, even, 
that the Speaker judges rather by his own previous experience, by 
his knowledge that the most influential representatives of opinion 
have been fully heard, than by signals of general impatience,— 
even so, if he judges rightly, his judgment ought to be verified 
by the concurrence of men who think differently on the 
ultimate point, but who think with the majority as to the 
adequacy of the discussion by which the final decision has 
been prepared. 

Such, as we understand them, are the considerations 
by which such Liberals as Sir John Lubbock are influenced, 
when they ask that a two-thirds majority shall be needful to 
compel the closure of debate. Let us now give what we 
deem the full and sufficient reply to these considerations. 
Except in a very thin House,—a case for which the very 
ample guarantees conceded by the Government sufficiently 
provide, the guarantee, we mean, that when the minority 
is under forty the majority must number at least 100, 
and that when the minority is over forty the majority must 
number at least 200,—it is by no means easy to secure a 
two-thirds majority. Take a House of 400 Members; in such 
a House, no less than 267 Members must vote for the 
Closure, against 133 who oppose it, in order to secure 
the Closure by a two-thirds majority. Now, what does 
that imply? It implies that if more than a hundred 
Conservatives join the Irish Obstructionists in opposing 
the closure, the closure would be hopeless. Yet, even in 
the present House, where the Liberals have an _ excep- 
tionally large majority, it would be all but certain that 
amongst four hundred Members there would be over a 
hundred strong party Conservatives willing to follow Lord 
Randolph Churchill, or Sir H. D. Wolff, or Mr. Gorst into 
the lobby, to the support of the Irish Obstructionists, And if 





crs, 
this be true of a House in which the Government has go ve 


large a majority as Mr, Gladstone can count on now, what shail 
we say of any ordinary House, in which, suppose, the full 
majority of the Government should be only fifty or sixty, though 
party feeling might be all the more violent on that a 
account. Suppose, what is by no means unlikely, that the 
Conservatives, on their next return to power, could onl 
rely on a majority of fifty in a full House. That would 
mean, of course, that they had 350 against 300. [py 
any average House, however,—in a House, say, of 409 
Members,—they could not usually be sure of a much 
greater majority than thirty, so that in an ordinary party 
division taking place in an average House, we might ex 
215 Conservatives to 185 Liberals. In such a House, even 
if all the Irish Obstructionists belonged already nominally 
to the Liberal party, and did not therefore in any way reduce 
the steady Conservative force, would it be reasonable to expect 
that, as a rule, more than fifty Liberals would go over to the 
help of the Conservatives, in order to give them the requisite 
majority? And is it conceivable that this could happen, 
if the point in debate were, say, one which created ag 
much party feeling as the question of flogging in the Army 
created in the last Parliament? We do not believe that ata 
critical moment you could rely on it that party feeling would 
ever suppress itself sufficiently for such a result as this. The 
Front Opposition Bench might vote with the Government, and 
possibly a few more might walk out of the House without voting; 
but there would be no security at all, whichever party were in 
power, that the opposite party would be sufficiently impartial 
to eschew a triumph easily within their reach. It takes a 
great deal more conviction that the enemy is in the right 
than the rank and file of a party usually feel, to stimulate 
them to give effect to their latent conviction when tempted 
by the prospect of victory. We deny altogether the inference 
that because a Conservative Government with 215 supporters 
at its back could not secure an adhesion from the Liberal side of 
more than fifty votes—even on a question of procedure like 
the Closure—therefore it could not be the general sense of the 
House that the debate ought to close. The truth is that party 
government, with all its advantages, has disadvantages in- 
separable from it. One of the necessary disadvantages is an 
insuperable reluctance on the part of one side of the House to 
exert itself to save the opposite side from a humiliation. We 
have watched the Opposition during many party struggles, 
both when the Liberals have been in power and when 
the Conservatives have been in power, and we cannot recollect 
the Session when it could have been fairly expected that a suffi- 
cient number of the Members of Opposition would vote with 
the Government, even on such a matter as the closure of debate, 
to save the Government from a disagreeable defeat,—the only 
exception being such eases as those of the Irish Coercion 
debates of last Session, when the sentiment of the Tory 
party was so vehemently in favour of Coercion, that they were 
willing to go any length even with the Liberal Government 
to secure the result they so earnestly desired. In that case, 
however, the Conservatives voted with the Government not 
only in the matter of Urgency, but also on the practical issue 
to which that question of Urgency immediately led. Had it 
been otherwise, the Liberals would never have got even an 
Urgency vote out of them. Suppose that it had been neces- 
sary to obtain a two-thirds vote in favour of closing a debate 
on the Irish land question. Does any reasonable mortal suppose 
that such a majority could have been got even out of the 
present House of Commons? We do not hesitate to say that 
it would have been simply impossible. What with the disgust 
felt by the Conservatives for the principle of the Irish Land 
Bill, and the ease with which they would have persuaded 
themselves that the novel principles of that Bill could not have 
been adequately discussed, we are quite certain that a two- 
thirds vote in favour of closing a discussion could never have 
been extorted from the House of Commons during the debates 
of last Session on that subject. 

You can no more persuade aconsid»rable minority of the House 
of Commons to hasten its own defeat, than you can persuade 
water to run up hill. Nature does not abhor a vacuum half 
as much as a party minority abhors doing anything to accelerate 
its own defeat. We say it without a shadow of doubt, that 
if the House is ever to have a practical power of closing its 
own debates, you must vest that power in the vote of a bare 
majority, taking such guarantees as the Government have 
conceded that that majority shall not be the majority 
of a very thin and unrepresentative House. Sir John 
Lubbock and his colleagues may mean well, but they do not 
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allow sufficiently for the deep-rooted disposition of one party 
to think that it is not, and cannot be, called upon to 
assist, or even to hasten by a few hours, the triumph of the 
opposite party, on any issue on which it entertains a diametric- 
ally opposite opinion. The stomach of party turns against so 
yanatural an act. There are a few who will achieve it. 
A few more may go out of the House, rather than take the 
responsibility of prolonging a discussion which they know to 
have been already tedious and redundant. But the great 
majority of party men will persuade themselves that by any 
means in their power what they regard as an iniquity ought to 
be averted, and they will think this so strongly that the two- 
thirds vote will never be secured except when the majority of 
the House are agreed, not only as to the adequacy of the 
debate, but also as to the practical conclusion which is 
to be adopted after the close of the debate. Such are the 
reasons which convince us that the only proper precautions 
against an abuse of the right of Closure, are those already 
conceded by the Government,—the full assent of the 
Speaker, and the condition that it shall either be a com- 
paratively full House in which this question is to be decided ; 
or, if a comparatively empty House, then one in which 
the majority for the Closure shall be very considerable 
indeed, for in an empty House the Government guarantee 
secures more than a two-thirds majority, a majority of at least 
100 to 40. This is an ample security against a surprise vote. 
But anything more than this, anything that requires a two- 
thirds majority in a full House, would only result in making 
the right of Closure utterly nugatory, a right which would 
only be exercised when the two great parties were agreed on the 
policy to be pursued, as well as on the sufficiency of the dis- 
cussion by which it had been canvassed, 





LORD GRANVILLE ON NORTH BORNEO. 


T is accidentally somewhat difficult for us to discuss the 
conduct of the Government in regard to the North Borneo 
Company. The debate in the Commons began too late for the 
arguments to reach us, and the debate in the Lords on Monday 
was too amicable to add anything of importance to the con- 
troversy. We presume, however, that Lord Granville and 
Lord Kimberley explained the views of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to the Charter; and if they did, we cannot 
admit that they have fairly answered the objections to its 
grant. Those objections were, in brief, three,—that the annex- 
ation of North Borneo was a needless addition to British respon- 
sibilities ; that such an addition ought not to have been made 
without Parliamentary consent ; and that, if it were to be made, 
it should have been made without the intervention of a Company. 
Of these objections, Lord Granville answers only one, and that, 
in our judgment, very imperfectly. He affirms his belief that 
Spain intended to seize North Borneo, and that she would, 
when once established there, exercise a dangerous control over 
“the great fair-way ” of the vast British trade between Europe 
and China, and Europe and Australasia. The first point may 
be taken as proved. Spain has repeatedly advanced preten- 
sions to North Borneo in such a way as to irritate both Ger- 
many and England, and avowedly intended to establish herself 
there, if she could, in full sovereignty. The Spanish Govern- 
ment, indeed, is proud of the intention. So far, Lord Gran- 
Ville is clearly right, but the next step in his argument is surely 
alittle imaginary. What could Spain in Borneo have done to 
our trade, that Spain in the Philippines could not do? She 
was not going, we presume, to compel us to despatch fleets to 
Cadiz and Carthagena, and short of an act of war, what could 
she do? If we needed a post of observation, we had one 
already in Labuan, and might have constructed there, or on 
one of the many islands, a naval station and arsenal for those 
waters, just as well as on any of the territories acquired by 
Mr. Dent. The position of Spain if she had seized all Brunei 
would not have been half as formidable as that of Holland in 
Sumatra, or for that matter, of Spain herself in Minorca 
and Ceuta in the Mediterranean. She can, if she wants 
war, stop our whole Asiatic trade from those points 
much more easily than from Borneo, and of course she does 
not do it. The truth is, Lord Granville rather hankered after 
the new kingdom offered to Great Britain in the Eastern archi- 
pelago, and took it rather than allow it to fall to Spain, which, 
by its recent conduct in the Sulu Islands, had profoundly, and 
we must add, justly, irritated the English and German Foreign 
Offices. The extension of her Majesty’s dominions, when fair 
opportunity offered, was, as he almost admits, his real motive, 
and it is the wisdom of acting on that motive that is now 





disputed. True, Liberals do not contend that annexation is 
always and under all circumstances wrong, or that England 
can properly shrink from bearing her share in the task of 
reducing the world to order, or that Great Britain alone 
in the world is never to acquire a new and profitable estate. 
We ourselves have contended most strenuously against the 
weakness which would allow the Valley of the Nile to 
pass into any other hands than our own, rather than under- 
take the burden of its government. But Liberals contend 
that the kingdom is already overweighted with dependencies, 
that every week brings some new call upon the national 
energies, and that so long, at all events, as the Army remains 
on its present footing, as partly Royal and partly national, 
we have not the men to guard such immense and scat- 
tered territories. To this, Lord Granville replies that her 
Majesty has taken no dominion over Borneo, ultimate sover- 
eignty resting with the Sultan of Brunei; but he must himself 
smile at his own argument. The Government itself has 
acknowledged its own sovereignty in this very Charter, for it 
not only confirms the right of the North Borneo Company to 
pass laws, impose taxes, and inflict death, but expressly re- 
serves its own right to control the Company’s foreign relations, 
and to forbid it to cede territory. It even bestows upon the 
Company a separate flag. Does Lord Granville really mean 
to say that if the Company fires upon the Dutch, the Foreign 
Office will give Holland no redress, or that if Spain fires 
upon the Company’s ships, which is pretty certain to happen, 
he will send no representations to Madrid. He knows that 
this is nonsense, that her Majesty is as responsible for North 
Borneo as for India, and that if she were not, it would be 
necessary to buy the “suzerain” rights of Brunei, which 
technically stood in the way. 

But, replies Lord Granville, this is a rich territory you 
are talking about, a territory covering 30,000 square miles, 
full of minerals, and forests, and fine land, and such an estate 
is worth all the trouble it may entail. We might reply that 
England is loaded with such estates, that we have just 
obtained Fiji, that Papua must fall to us, and that 
Borneo will bring with it the curse of the only population we 
can never manage,—a few millions of Chinese immigrants. 
The Company, we may rest assured, cannot manage them ; and 
we do not want to suppress an insurrection every twenty years. 
We prefer, however, the broader argument, that the value of 
the estate, however great, was matter for Parliament to con- 
sider. The people ought not to be loaded with heavy obliga- 
tions such as are involved in the annexation, direct or indirect, 
of new tropical kingdoms, without their own consent. Lord 
Granville says the Government had the “ Constitu- 
tional right” to grant the Charter, and no doubt that 
is technically true. They have the constitutional right to 
accept Scandinavia as a colony, if the Scandinavian Powers 
propose a Treaty with that result. But Lord Granville would 
hardly sign such a Treaty, without a previous vote of the 
House of Commons ; yet under the form of granting a Charter, 
the Government has done that very thing. He will tell us, 
as Talleyrand told the poet who claimed the fraternity of 
Moliére, “There are degrees,’ and this annexation is un- 
important ; but that will only be an illnstration of the official 
want of imagination. If history teaches anything, it teaches 
that the British have acquired Borneo, the largest island 
in the world, a tropical continent out of which empires 
might be carved. Mr. Dent’s kingdom has no southern 
boundaries, the British will wander, and explore, and cut roads, 
just as far as they find the advance pay, and any Power, 
native or European, which resists will speedily find resistance 
very dangerous. It may be quite right to take charge of 
Borneo, but it is for the British people to decide that, and to 
argue that it is an unimportant addition to their labour is 
almost foolish. The * weary Titan” is already carrying tons. 
Besides, Lord Granville forgets the kind of precedent he is set- 
ting. The right which he affirms as regards Borneo may 
hereafter be affirmed by Lord Salisbury as regards half the 
provinces of the Turkish Empire, or territories which we 
could only hold at the price of a conscription. Surely it is 
not for Liberals to deny that a use of the prerogative which 
may land the country in ruinous liabilities has become an 
anachronism. 

And lastly, we maintain that if North Borneo was worth 
having, it should have been annexed, with compensation, if 
needful, to Mr. Dent, and have been governed either through 
the Colonial Office, or through a Company distinctly controlled 
on all points by a Minister of the Crown. The day for Sovereign 
Companies has gone by. It is fifty years since Parliament 
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refused to tolerate the quasi-independence of the East India 
Company any longer, and it has just swept away that of the Com- 
pany which owned the North Pole, and which, secluded as it 
was in the desert, never had a fair chance of doing harm. The 
Company will not govern better than the Crown, while, being 
established for commercial reasons, it will have a hundred 
temptations to make money from which the Crown would 
have been exempt. We know no harm of Mr. Dent, who 
must have extraordinary enterprise, and a good deal of ad- 
ministrative ability, and we know much good of Sir 
Rutherford Alcock; but we would trust no one, not 
Lord Granville himself, with the powers those gentlemen 
and their colleagues now possess. We will say nothing 
about opium, because, if the Company taxes that, it 
will restrict its sale, nor about tobacco, for the human race 
can survive the taxation of that weed; but it seems to us per- 
fectly monstrous to grant to private persons, not responsible 
upon this point even to the Crown, the right of taxing salt to 
any extent they please. They may kill out a population by 
torture, without knowing what they are doing. Lord Granville 
seems inclined to say the Company had the right before the 
Government granted the Charter, but let him think over that 
a little. Could Mr. Dent, as Deputy for the Sultan of Brunei, 
have imprisoned Europeans for desiccating brine, without the 
instant interference of the British Government, not to 
mention the risk, removed by the Charter, that the 
Europeans would shoot Mr. Dent? It is the Charter which 
gives the Company its strength, and under the Charter it has 
rights which no Government with a conscience ought to allow 
to pass out of its own hands,—rights of taxation, of seizing 
lands, and of monopolising minerals, through which it may 
inflict an indefinite amount of injustice, Lord Granville says 
he has guarded the rights of natives; but we remember the 
history of the East India Company, and we venture to predict 
with confidence that the debate which, say ten years hence, 
will overthrow the North Borneo Company, will be raised on 
account of the wrongs of independent Europeans, whose rights 
as her Majesty’s subjects will come into conflict at some point 
or other with Mr. Deni’s “ Charter right” to earn a magnifi- 
cent dividend. 





OXFORD AFTER THE COMMISSION. 


N R. MOUNTAGUE BERNARD has published a letter 

to Mr. Gladstone which will convey to a great number 
of persons the first definite information they have had of the 
work done by the Oxford University Commissioners, whose 
powers expired at the end of last year. The chief purpose for 
which the Commission was appointed was the partial redistri- 
bution of the University and Collegiate revenues. The Univer- 
sity of Oxford, as distinct from the Colleges, is not a wealthy 
body. In 1880-81, its “external” income, the income, that 
is, derived from its estates, was about £7,600, four years earlier 
it had been nearly £10,600 ; its ‘internal”’ income, the income 
that is, derived from fees and dues, was £25,000; and the 
University Press brought in a profit of £4,000. This aggregate 
revenue about enables the University to meet its ordinary ex- 
penses, including apparently the interest on the loan recently con- 
tracted for the new Examination Schools. There is no source from 
which thisincome can be increased, unless, indeed, the University 
should at any time think fit to increase its dues and fees. The 
net income of the Nineteen Colleges was about £500,000, the 
greater part of which is derived from land and houses, and 
has consequently been considerably reduced by the recent re- 
duction of rents. The Commissioners have made a statute 
requiring every College in the University to make a yearly 
contribution of two per cent. on its net revenue to University 
purposes, and wherever the net revenue of a College exceeds 
£5,000, an additional payment will be demanded, graduated 
roughly, according to the wealth of the College. Thus, while 
a College with a net revenue of £5,000 would pay only £100 a 
year to the University, a College with a revenue of £15,000 
would pay above £1,000, and a third, with a net revenue of 
£25,000 would pay somewhat over £4,000. The “ internal ” 
income of a College—namely, its receipts from its own mem- 
bers in respect of battels, room rent, and tuition fees, are 
not included in the estimate of net income. The contribution 
payable by each College to the University is calculated only 
on the income of its estates. Of the money thus gained by 
the University, about £25,000 will be devoted to the founda- 
tion of new and to the better endowment of existing Pro- 
fessorships. The way in which this will be done is by 


charging particular Colleges with the maintenance of par- 





8 Professorships, and by making the professor a fellow of 
e College from which his salary is derived. The mone id 
by each College in this form will be set to its credit spied 
payment of any contribution over and above the two per ce " 
on net income. By means of this annual payment of £25 000, 
eight new professorships and two readerships will be founde 2 
There will be Chairs of Classical archeology, English the 
Romance languages, comparative anatomy, applied mechanics, 
and pure mathematics ; and second Chairs of ancient history and 
physics. If this seems but a short list to get out of £25,000 a 
year, it must be remembered that £7,000 a year is already paid 
to Professors by the Colleges, and £6,000 by the Universit 

The former sam will be taken as part payment of th 
£25,000, and the latter will be set free for other purposes 
In addition to this, All Souls’ and Merton Colleges will i. 
saddled with specific payments of £1,000 and £300 to the 
Bodleian Library, so that the whole sum available for the 
— of the Professoriate will be reduced by more than 

alf. 

The contributions from the Colleges other than the endow. 
ments of Professorships will go to a new fund, called the 
“Common University Fund.’’ This fund will be appropriated 
to certain specific purposes, the most important of which are 
the payment of stipends to readers and extraordinary pro- 
fessors or lecturers, payment for work or investigation in 
branches of learning and inquiry connected with University 
studies, endowment of scholarships, and provision of pensions 
for Professors. The University is further directed by statute 
to provide tutors, scholarships, and buildings for unattached 
students. The disposition of this Common Fund will be 
entrusted, with certain limitations, to a Delegacy, in which 
the Hebdomadal Council, the resident Graduates of the Univer- 
sity, and the Boards of Faculties will all be represented. Under 
the new Statutes, the salaries of the majority of the Professors 
will be about £900 a year, while the remainder will receive 
from £400 to £500. These incomes will not, to any material 
extent, depend upon fees. Mr. Bernard remarks with truth 
that the example of the German Universities does not 
apply to Oxford. “In Germany, the Universities are 
the avenues to professional employment, and to the 
service of the State; there are many of them; every 
student is free to attend what lectures he pleases. ...,. 
At Oxford, all these conditions are absent.’’ So long as 
undergraduates are required to pay to their College a sum 
supposed to cover the whole expense of their education, they 
cannot be expected to pay any large amount of additional 
fees to University teachers. The function of the Professors is 
to be teaching, rather than research. Those paid on the 
higher scale will have to lecture in every term, to give forty- 
two lectures in the year, and to help students attending the 
lectures by advice, informal instruction, or examination. Any 
neglect of duty will be noted by a Visitatorial Board. The 
Professors not appointed by the Crown will, in future, be 
appointed by not more than seven, or less than five, electors, 
comprising University oflicers, nominees of the College which 
furnishes the endowment, and persons of eminence outside 
the University. The order and subjects of the Professors’ lec- 
tures will be in some degree determined by one of Four Boards 
of Faculty, consisting of all the professors and readers in the 
several subjects of theology, law, arts, and natural science, 
together with representatives of College teachers in the same 
field. These Boards will also, unless the opposition of the 
University is successful, have a share in the appointment of 
Examiners. 

Besides these changes in the University, properly so called, 
the Commissioners have made a completely new code of 
Statutes for each of the Colleges. The Commissioners have 
wisely argued that since Oxford does not give professional 
instruction, and the preparation for earning a livelihood can- 
not, consequently, begin until after the degree has been taken, 
it is expedient that some part of the College endowments 
should go to maintaining industrious men while this prepara- 
tion is going on. But the number of what have been called 
“Tdle Fellowships ” will be limited ; they will only be held for 
seven years, and their income will not exceed £200 a year. 
These ordinary fellowships may also be awarded, with or with- 
out examination, to any person engaged in literary, scien- 
tific, or art work which he undertakes to prosecute in the 
College or University, or under their direction elsewhere. 
The remaining fellowships will either be annexed to 
Professorships, or held as tutorial fellowships. The tenure of 
these last will be for a longer term than that of ordinary 
Fellowships, and it will be renewable. The obligation to take 
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Orders a8 a qualification for a fellowship will only be re- 
tained in connection with the specific purpose of providing 
for the performance of the chapel services, and for religious 
teaching in the College. It does not appear, from Mr. Ber- 
nard’s statement, to what proportion of Fellowships this con- 
dition will be applicable. The Headship of every College, 
except Christ Church and Pembroke, will be open to laymen 
and clergymen equally. Otherwise, no great change is made 
in the constitution of the office. Scholarships will, as now, 
be obtained by competition, but the Colleges will be authorised 
to establish, out of corporate revenue, an Exhibition fund, out 
of which aid will be bestowed on the score of poverty. This 
aid will be “ given in clear cases only, and of necessity, there- 
fore, somewhat sparingly.” No scholarships will exceed £80 a 
year in value, and the limit of age up to which they can 
be attained will be nineteen. A certain proportion both of 
fellowships and scholarships will be given for proficiency in 
mathematics, natural science, and history. A new provision 
will be made, in the shape of senior scholarships, at some three 
or four Colleges, for those men who have passed the ex- 
aminations for the B.A. degree, and can satisfy the electors 
that they intend to enter upon some course of study in pre- 
paration for a profession, or to engage in some definite literary 
or scientific employment, and that they may have difficulty in 
doing so without assistance. This is a very bare outline of 
what the Oxford Commission has done. The changes are not 
revolutionary, but they are considerable, and it is of necessity 
impossible to criticise them, except in the light of future ex- 
perience. Oxford, as the Commissioners have remodelled it, 
will in its main lines be the Oxford that it was before they 
took the work in hand. That is, necessarily, a result which 
will be regarded with different eyes, according to the value the 
spectator is disposed to set upon the order of things which 
has, on the whole, been maintained. 








AUDACITY. 

HE audacity displayed by Mr. Lamson, in the frightful crime 

of which he has been found guilty, has hardly been enough 
insisted on. ‘The counsel for the defence did, indeed, dilate 
upon the extreme improbability that he would have gone out of 
his way to poison at school, and in the presence of the school- 
master, a boy whom he was expecting to have in his own house 
within a few days, when he might have conducted his opera- 
tions with secrecy, and something like comparative safety. 
Instead of that, to visit the boy at school, to give him openly, 
before a most unexceptionable witness, and in a strong light, the 
dose which caused his death,—and then, when he heard of the 
accusation brought against him to return from France on 
purpose to put himself into the hands of the police, was, 
no doubt, relying more upon the policy of audacity for 
his acquittal than even the general superstition concern- 
ing the necessary secretiveness and timidity of guilt could 
justify. He trusted, no doubt, to the incredulity which would 
be felt that a man should positively elect to commit a 
crime before a trustworthy witness, and that in a way 
sure to excite remark if ill-effects followed, which he might 
easily have committed a little later without any witness at all; 
and that he should follow up such an act by boldly returning 
from abroad, and offering to aid the police in their investiga- 
tions concerning it. And doubtless, this audacious plan of 
campaign must have had a certain effect at first, in rendering it 
difficult to believe that such a crime was really carried out in 
so confident and unblushing a manner. When it was found, 
however, that Mr. Lamson, although not a fully educated 
medical man, had been a purchaser of deadly poisons ; that he 
had really purchased the very poison the effect of which is 
described as similar to that produced on the boy to whom 
he administered something on the night of his death; that other 
deadly doses, in all probability also obtained from Mr. Lamson, 
were even then in the boy’s possession; and that the prisoner 
was at his last gasp for money, and expected to realise a con- 
siderable sum by the boy’s decease,—-the cumulative effect of all 
these considerations, and of the various false statements made 
by the accused to cover some of them, much more than counter- 
balanced the superficial incredulity with which one at first 
regarded the hypothesis that so bold and open an act, so boldly 
and openly followed up by personal communication with the 
police, was, in reality, a very base and cruel murder. After 
all, there is no reason at all why a certain class of criminals, 


cealments defeats itself, should not deliberately adopt the 

opposite policy, and not only do what they must do to 

effect their purpose openly, but even in a manner to court 

observation. If it be once known that nothing fails more 

frequently than the effort to conceal, and that nothing really 

conceals more effectually than a careless and above-board manner 

of doing that which might otherwise attract suspicion, it is 

pretty certain that there will be not a few criminals who will 
adopt the latter manner, as the more likely of the two to insure 

success. We should think it not at all improbable that Mr. 

Lamson believed the dose of aconitine which he gave would 

produce a much speedier and less suspicious kind of death than 

it actually did, that he thought it likely to operate in a manner 

which might easily be confounded with the natural effects of 

a diseased spine, and that, thanks to the off-hand and fearless 

character of his visit, no one would ever dream of connecting 
the incident of the capsule with the fatal result. Such an anti- 
cipation was in itself no doubt, more or less ignorant, but it 
was not a wholly irrational expectation for a man of Mr. 
Lamson’s sanguine temperament and small medical knowledge. 
He may have thought that by a sufficient dose he could 
make the death-stroke almost momentary, and that he might 
so terminate abruptly a sickly and perhaps unhappy life, 
restore his own position in the world, and, thanks to his own 
audacity, manage all this without exciting even a flash of 
suspicion in the mind of anybody. That the man was audacious 
to the highest degree, on the strength of very little knowledge, 
was, we believe, illustrated during the war in the East, when he 
is said to have needlessly amputated limbs which could easily 
have been saved, and to have been dismissed, for want of ade- 
quate medical knowledge, from the charge of a hospital which 
he had ventured to assume. No man without the greatest 
possible audacity and sanguineness of disposition would have 
attempted to treat surgical cases without a proper training, if not 
from humanity, yet from fear of being found out,—as we be- 
lieve that he actually was found out. Doubtless, the tempera- 
ment of the man is in the highest degree intolerant of pre- 
cautionary dissimulation. He has learned to believe that men 
are far more disposed to trust one who never seems to hesitate, 
than they are to trust any appearance of hesitation, and he has 
acted with frightful confidence on that very diminutive item of 
instructive experience. And the result has been a most audacious 
murder, which has most fortunately been found out, since its 
detection will doubtless discourage, for some time to come, the 
audacious school of murderers, and in all probability, the 
secretive school of murderers too, for every detection alarms 
timid guilt, whereas only the detection of so audacious a crime 
as Mr. Lamson’s, alarms audacious guilt. 

When we come to think of it, it seems, however, very difficult 
to understand why audacity should be as much almired amongst 
men as, on the whole, it certainly is. It may be said, of course, 
that that which so often succeeds is usually admired, whether 
that success be due to the strength displayel by him who 
secures it, or to the weakness displayed by those who lend 
themselves to it. And that, no doubt, is the true explana- 
tion. We admire the audacity which carries us by storm, 
even when we are pétfectly aware that it succeeded only because 
we were abominably foolish and weak, just as we are apt to 
admire the bull for making an ugly rash, even though that 
rush must have been his destruction, but for the failing nerves 
of his antagonists. There appears to be something in over- 
bearing will which is so rare,—and, indeed, so truly great, when- 
ever it is backed with a high purpose for which it is right to 
sacrifice everything,—that we cannot help thinking of it 
with the sort of admiration with which men regard the “ bore,” 
or great tidal wave which sometimes rushes up a river, carry- 
ing destruction in its wake. And yet, judging it intellectually 
only, audacity in the form in which Mr. Lamson exhibited 
it, and quite apart from its frightful wickedness,—andacity 
in imagining that every one would be hoodwinked by a straight- 
forward and unshrinking way of doing a dangerous deed,—is 
really one of the poorest qualities one can imagine. It depends 
wholly for its chance of success on the extreme ignorance and 
folly of the world, and not in the least on any knowledge 
peculiar to the audacious mind, except, indeed, the know- 
ledge of that ignorance and folly,—and even this know- 
ledge it is obviously very apt to exaggerate. Mr. Lam- 
son was audacious enough, but he greatly exaggerated his 
estimate of the weakness and folly with which he would have to 
deal, when he supposed that because he gave his poor brother- 





observing how often the attempt to make unnecessary con- 
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in-law the fatal dose openly and before a respectable witness, 
and courted inquiry directly he heard that suspicion had fallen 
on him, therefore he should inspire conviction of his innocence. 
The truth is that audacity of that kind is not usually founded 
on any careful review even of the weakness of men, for if 
it were, the audacious man would take account also of the 
evidences of deceit in his own life, and we should have had Mr. 
Lamson, for instance, fully aware that his pretence of having 
a medical diploma which he had not, his detection as a 
practitioner without the titles which he claimed, his purchase 
of dangerous poisons from various chemists under his own 
name, and his many fibs, would tell heavily against him. 
Of all this, he can hardly have thought. He thought, 
truly enough, that putting a bold face on a matter is 
very apt to create a certain preliminary confidence, but he 
could never have attempted any serious calculation of how 
long that confidence would endure, when all the suspicious cir- 
cumstances on which the bold face had been put, were carefully 
reckoned up against him. For the most part, audacity, when it 
is only selfish, when it is unaccompanied by any enthusiasm for 
a great cause on behalf of which great risk and great sacrifice 
are noble things, is little more than an animul instinct, and one 
which is very apt to be misapplied to complicated circumstances 
for which it is utterly unadapted. If it had, for instance, been 
quite enough for Mr. Lamson to get the murderous dose down 
his brother-in-law’s throat, and if that had insured final 
success, his audacity would not have been so mad. But 
for the purpose for which he intended it, of securing his 
acquittal when once suspected of the crime, it was all but 
worthless. Audacity, indeed, very often reminds us of the famous 
Balaclava Charge. It is strong enough to take the guns at the 
first onset, but not strong enough to hold them; and yet taking 
them without holding them is of no manner of use. The truth, 
no doubt, is that the animal side of audacity is too much for 
the judgment of audacious men. They forget that the resources 
of civilisation are not exhausted when audacity has carried the 
first position, and that it is only for carrying the first position 
that sheer audacity is of much use. If it is silly, as it is, to let 
audacious men impose themselves upon our credulousness, it is 
still sillier for those men themselves to forget that so soon as 
they have succeeded in imposing their false pretences upon us, 
they will at once “begin to be found out,” and that their 
audacity will not serve to prevent them from being found out, 
though it will serve to impose on us a blind and momentary 
delusion. 


THE “BURDEN OF SOVEREIGNTY.” 

HE necessity which Sovereigns plead for recreation is not 
unreal, though it is not often produced by the causes 
which the public suppose. We very much doubt if any Sove- 
reign in Europe is “ over-worked,” as ordinary professionals, or 
even Ministers, are over-worked ; if any king or queen 
labours steadily for eight hours a day, during six days a week; 
or hurries his or her meals, or goes without regular exercise, or 
even falls into that condition of fluster which with most men 
and all women follows upon a clear perception that the neces- 
sary work cannot be overtaken. A despotic Sovereign ought to 
be over-worked, for he ought to be Prime Minister, First Judge, 
Commander-in-Chief, and Sovereign, all in one; and the mere 
business of those many offices, if properly done, would crush 
any single person. We do not find, however, and we have read 
many memoirs, that except in very rare cases, the most remark- 
able being that of Frederick the Great, the Sovereign is so 
overwhelmed. Frederick tried to be rid of sleep, and to the end 
could only read a haphazard selection of the letters he had 
ordered to be written in his own name. Men do not like labour, 
as arule, and Kings have this immense advantage, or disadvan- 
tage, over other men, that as their labour is the exercise of power, 
those around them are only too delighted to take it off their 
hands. The less the King worries about a department, the more 
the Minister is pleased ; and as this is true down to the smallest 
Secretary, the King who desires to shift off actual work can 
always do it. We fancy that he usually does do it, and 
that a Sovereign usually finds nearly as much leisure 
for reading, music, the theatre, conversation, and eating, as 
any one of the wealthy classes not professionally idle. His 
signature must, no doubt, be a burden to him. Sovereigns in 
all countries must have endless masses of papers to sign,— 
commissions, orders, and above all, letters which cannot 
be operative without their autographs or initials. They 








retain much of their power by the use of this check. ; t 
as the head of a great firm does when he keeps the ha 
book; and even in Constitutional countries, the burden i 
sometimes severe. Our own Queen either is or was much tales 
in this way; and in England the number of commissions jg in. 
significant, compared with that in many Continental countries 
Reviews, too, take up time, and cannot be exactly delightful. 
while ceremonials of all sorts never end, and must be, if the 
Sovereign is constructed like other human beings, utterly de. 
testable. Imagine “ receiving” for nearly seven hours, as the 
King of Prussia sometimes does in the White Hall, according to 
the rules of au etiquette which varies with each person who 
advances. The President of the United States is pitied on recep. 
tion days, but at least every person who approaches him, not 
being Minister of a foreign Power, expects to be treated in the 
same way, and cannot be dishonoured by an accidental mistake, 
Still, signatures, reviews, and ceremonials notwithstanding, 
the Kings usually find time for amusement, for conversation or 
cards, the theatre or music, not to mention feasting, and ina 
large majority of cases, a very considerable amount of flirtation 
and gossip. The burden on them is not exactly work, which ig 
got rid of at stated times, and through trusted delegates, but 
isa kind of mental pressure, to which hardly any other man 
with a profession can be exposed. 


Hardly any one, except a Chief Minister, can be so inces. 
santly affected in mind by all that occurs as a decent King, 
who, whether actually or in theory, guides the Administration, 
Events occur every day, every event affects the central power 
more or less, and after every event a working King must either 
feel responsible, or consider what responsibility is likely to arise, 
He may have done nothing in the matter, yet be instantly aware 
of much that will arise compelling him to act. An earthquake 
in Agram is to the Austrian Military Secretary, only an 
earthquake, a calamity, that is, possibly a great calamity, but 
still a calamity allowed by God, or evoked by some internal 
convulsion of natural forces. To the Emperor, it is all that, 
and this more,—that people in whom it is his duty to be 
interested are suffering, that he must act or see that others do, 
must send messages, must sympathise, must, if it be possible, 
help to encourage, to soothe, and to repair. The earthquake, 
from the moment it occurred, is part of his business, he must, 
at the very least, know all about it. It is, in some sort, a dis- 
aster to himself, something which comes home to him in pain, 
as it can hardly come to any other person not personally 
involved in the ruin. A personal concern in disasters of any 
magnitude is always expressed by a Continental ruler, and is 
often, we imagine, very keenly felt. The Emperor Nicholas 
thought himself bound to be present at all great fires; the 
Emperor Napoleon III. held that floods, like revolutions, “ in- 
volved his honour,” and once, at least, personally ordered the 
repairs; and only three months ago, the Emperor of Austria 
was so moved by the burning of the Ring Theatre, that he 
made his personal displeasure felt in the most unmis- 
takable way, censuring this great man, dismissing that, 
and ordering the very severe prosecutions now going on. We 
have selected disasters, because they are so visible; but every 
kind of event must make a distinct impact on a real Sovereign, 
and affect even a Constitutional one. The latter ought not to 
feel responsible, but the tradition of a mystical relation between 
the King and the country is very strong—even our Queen, for 
example, in her very motherly and kindly letter to her people, 
thanking them for their recent display of loyalty, writes as if 
she felt that their honour and glory depended in a great degree 
on her individual effort—and no Sovereign probably is quite 
clear that the right to take advice is distinct from the right 
to command, when it is given. The Sovereign must feel every- 
thing in some way, must move through an atmosphere heavy with 
that consciousness of a national self which the late Mr. Sanford, in 
his account of the English Kings, said differentiated hereditary 
rulers from other men; and if genuinely good, must feel hourly the 
kind of sympathy or anger felt by a philanthropist when any- 
thing, good or bad, happens to the object of his care. Clarkson 
was not responsible for all slaves, nor is Mr. Colam for all 
animals; but Clarkson felt every new Slave Law as if he were 
a slave, and Mr. Colam, we dare say, feels as keenly when 
prosecution he has ordered breaks down, because the law does 
not cover its particular object. That universality of interest, 
that thinness, so to speak, of mental skin, must be an equivalent 
in mental fatigue for actual work, and it is increased by another 
peculiarity of the position, The Sovereign’s profession is for 
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life. Most other men—all other professional men, except 
Bishops—look forward to a period of ease, when they shall have 
done with their daily labours, and may, as they think, enjoy 
themselves, or at least be rid of the sense of responsibility for the 
weather. The King has no such hope, except in death, which 
he does not look forward to any more pleasurably or exultantly 
than other people. On the contrary, he has been taught 
through his whole life to think, with Tennyson’s Northern 
Farmer, how immense his loss will be to other people. “ There are 
those ‘ cows to calve,’ say the Hungarian deficit to be filled up, and 
‘Thornaby waaste to plow,’ Bosnia to be reduced to civilisation, as 
comprehend it.” What the King is doing this year he must do 
in all years to come, without cessation or respite, while life and 
strength shall last, Regencies being, even to men of greatage, like 
the German Emperor, or to weary men, like Alexander IT., practical 
impossibilities, if only because all the men and women whom he 
has worked with, and who have helped or consoled him, want 
him to be King, and not that other. Abdications are so few, that 
they stand out landmarks in history; and if we read the nar- 
ratives aright, neither Diocletian nor Charles V. felt rest. 
Diocletian asked for his sceptre back at least once, and Charles 
V. drove couriers and his son distracted by incessant letters of 
advice and demands for information. The regal work lasts for 
ever, and that idea of itself carries with it the possibility of 
fatigue. At seventy, as at thirty, there may be next week a Minis- 
terial crisis, an invasion, or a grand ceremony to be performed, 
the latter being the worst. The lady who told George III. she 
had seen everything but a coronation, and now wanted to see 
that, has lived in anecdotal history as the exemplar of uncourtly 
naiveté; but we have never felt quite sure that George IIL., 
who loved mutton, did not chuckle to himself over the thought 
that he, at least, could never be wearied with thut ceremonial 
again. 

So far from wondering that a Queen should wander abroad, 
our wonder is that Kings are not always gadding. It must be 
such a luxury to be rid for a few moments of that responsible 
relation to the very soil, even if it be wholly imaginary—to be 
among things and people which have no closer relation 
to yourself than to any other spectator. The traveller 
may have been a fool who, when warned that the ship 
was on fire, replied, ‘I am only a passenger,” but was certainly 
a philosopher, who understood the true sources of mental ease. 
A King outside his own hereditary dominions must feel very like 
him, must fancy the air lighter, and read the local news with a 
much deeper feeling, if not of content, at least of placidity. 
Nowhere except abroad can the atmosphere of responsibility be 
lifted, in his own imagination, from his brain; nowhere else can 
he feel that most recuperative of feelings, the sense which 
Tennyson described as the sense of afternoon, and somebody 
else, Theodore Hook, we believe, as “ after-dinnerishness,’’ when 
“you have nothing to do, and be hanged if you'll do it.” There 
is no reason to grudge Sovereigns their holidays, or the restful- 
ness that should seem to them embodied, not in “ being abroad ” 
as other professionals put it, but in the infinite and reinvigorat- 
ing luxury of not being at home. 





MIDNIGHT TEA. 
IDNIGHT Tea is not tea taken on the very stroke of 
twelve,—it is tea taken in the dead waste and middle 
of the night, that is to say, our modern night ; somewhere early 
in the small-hours. And we speak of an institution, not of a 
solitary instance, much less of a rival to five-o’clock tea. An 
inquiring mind may ask, “ Why should I drink tea at the hour 
when hot-blood suggested itself to Hamlet ?” and it is a reason- 
able question. Of course, the scholar might do it to keep him- 
self awake over his books, but the student is usually thinking 
of shutting up when the small-hours have dropped down the 
chimney once or twice, and the toper is seldom far behind him. 
Midnight Tea is neither a labour, nor a vulgar indulgence, nor 
a fashionable institution, nor a sheer necessity. It is a genial 
outgrowth or development from ungenial circumstances, in the 

midst of which there is a root of geniality. 

There are maladies, there are lists of maladies, there are 
groups of maladies, forms of illness which keep each other com- 
pany, whose pride and joy it is to make the small-hours hideous, 
and eat the sweet kernel out of sleep. ‘T'wo, three, four in the 
Morning, which is really night, is the time when these 
dolorous companions hold high-jinks around the bed or 
the “J udy ” chair of the sufferer. No device cheats them; 
they know the time like a chronometer, and their forbearance | 








is as incalculable as their severities. But, after a time—where 
the patient is not lonely (which God forbid, asa rule), and where 
the case to be dealt with is not (we will say) that of the wildest 
paroxysms of gout, or anything so red-hot of immediate torture 
—after a time, the periodical accessions of these not “ jolly 
hours”’ may very well tend, and do, in fact, tend, to start 
a new rhythm in the life of, say, two friends, or a man 
and wife, or a mother and daughter, who pass the night 
together, in order that one of the two who suffers may 
receive unfailing help, such as only one hand can give. 
Here there is an opening for much sentiment, but this we will 
neglect. What happens is something like this, perhaps. There 
is a pause in the immediate suffering of the hour. “ Come, that 
is good. He is over for the night, and let us hope we shall see 
neither of his friends nor allies.” Then springs up a sudden 
thought, out of the very bosom of domestic peace,— Let’s 
have a cup of tea!” It can be managed there and then. The 
tea is forthcoming, the spoons tinkle in the cups—gently, for it 
is midnight tea—the sweet incense goes up, and there is calm 
and cheer in that retreat, for a time. Even if the tea-takers 
were not weary, it is not a time for chat; but there is a hopeful 
sense of being refreshed and soothed, and a feeling of quiet 
triumph in human resource. Pain and exhaustion are quite 
bad enough; but yet, behold, without artifice or effort, how a 
little festival of alleviation, repose, tenderness, and cheerfulness 
arises at dead of night, out of their terrible pranks with “the 
finely-fibred human frame.” Of course, everywhere tea is 
soothing to pain and enlivening to weariness. What is the 
bed-side of the sick without tea? But tea at dead of night, as 
an amiable institution, a genial parenthesis of homely light in 
the long tract of the dark hours, and the worst of them is 
quite another thing. 

At first, it is, no doubt, extemporised, and, of course, it is not 
rigidly held to, like dinner or breakfast, by the healthy, because 
the occasion comes, and goes, and varies; but it can stand on 
its own feet, and make its own ceremonies and laws. Of course, 
it implies a half-toilet, as probably the occasions which bring it 
about do. But the great thing is silence,— 

**Still-born silence, thou that art 
Floodgate of the deeper heart ;’’ 

that is to say, very little speech. One of the friends is weary 
with suffering, and the other with nursing; the talk, if any, is 
very homely, and the “cleverness” confined to allusive phrases 
with light and life in them. It does not matter whether the 
rain beats on the roof or not, or what footsteps, if any, are to 
be heard outside. There are the faces in the fire to make out, 
most likely there is a railway whistle once in the course of an 
hour, some piece of furniture is sure to creak, and a familiar 
picture or dress hanging up will take on some new appearance. 
But incidents like these are not peculiar to midnight tea, half 
the pleasure of which lies in the gentle intimacy of the festivity, 
and part, though but little, in what some people would call its 
irrationality. As for taking trouble, when you have a fire, with 
hot water, where is the trouble in making it? Tea is the final 
cause of such things. And in all the whole realm of fairy-land, 
there is nothing less pleasing than those wonderful feasts which 
come of themselves. They are irrational, if you please; but 
“making” tea is both rational and delightful. There could be 
no poetry and no refreshment of the higher order in tea turned 
on from a hose, or served up by the Wizard of the North out of 
inexhaustible taps, or by Mephistopheles in Auerbach’s cellar. 

The tea that is used at midnight tea must not be too strong, 
nor must it be of such a refined order as to awaken the palate. 
Not too strong, certainly, or it might drive away the wished- 
for sleep, and yet it must not be weak. What is the good of 
weak tea, however, or indeed of weak anything? Nobody 
advises you to eat weak raspberries or greengages, and tea 
ought to be normally, reasonably strong. The tea for midnight 
tea might be indicated as a cottage tea, not washerwoman’s 
rasping bohea, of course, nor Lady Dedlock’s pale, straw- 
coloured infusion; but just a nice, homely liquor, that will 
refresh, and then leave the system at peace. 

In the institution of midnight tea, bread-and-butter is not 
contemplated. It is not a meal, it is a soft, soothing refresh- 
ment, that somehow gets mixed up with weary and painful 
nights, and is not a hard-and-fast item in the programme of 
the twenty-four hours. It is very far indeed from being like a 
fairy festivity, for fairies have neither suffering nor sympathy, 
and this grows out of both,— 

“ Forsan et hac olim meminisse juvabit.” 
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Much amusement was caused some years ago, when a Judge of 
the Divorce Court, refusing to grant the separation sought by 
the partics, made this pleasant remark, upon certain ugly inci- 
dents in the case, which would have taxed the ingenious amenity 
of Lord Stowell himself. How much there is in the experience 
of the sick-room, especially in mixed and chronic cases, which 
is of this character. But there can be no question of the 
wisdom or felicity of diluting such experience with what may 
certainly be remembered with pleasure some day. Only mid- 
night tea is rather the sort of thing that steals into the painful, 
weary hours like a dream, than a thing to be arranged and pre- 
determined. Some may not like the idea. But those who do 
will always have a euphemism for some of their worst times. 
“Tn the days when we had midnight tea,” will be a pleasanter 
thing to say than, “In the days when the nights were almost 
unbearable ;” and pleasanter than all will be the recollection of 
the last time when the spoons tinkled in the cups,—if that was 
the last night of the weariness, or the pain. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

en 
THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND MR. GREEN. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I have done something—I do not exactly know what—to 
draw down upon myself the hot and persistent displeasure of 
the Dean of Durham, who poured the last vial of his wrath 
upon my head in the columns of your paper last Saturday. 
Mr. Green, he says, “has been rightly silent,’ a statement 
which is not exactly true, as no less than three letters from Mr. 
Green upon the subject in question have appeared in public 
within the last three weeks; but the Dean of Durham happens 
“to know how keenly Mr. Green has felt the injustice with which 
he has been treated,” and therefore Jays his lance in rest at me, 
whom he charges with having “treated Mr. Green with a want 
of that consideration which a clergyman of most devoted labours, 
however he may be mistaken, might reasonably expect from his 
Bishop.” 

I will not repeat my defence against this charge, which I 
made before the Convocation at York, and which, I think, com- 
mended itself to those who heard me. I will simply say that I 
did everything I could to rescue Mr. Green from the position in 
which he is now placed, and it was only when he distinctly 
refused to place himself in my hands in regard to the practices 
of which a “representation ” had been made to me, in accord- 
ance with the terms of an Act of Parliament, passed for 
the very purpose of giving a remedy to parishioners who felt 
themselves aggrieved in this respect, in which case I could have 
protected him against the prosecution, that I felt I had no 
alternative but to let the case go on. I did so with intense re- 
luctance ; but I did not see how I could be called upon, or 
expected, to connive at an admitted and defiant violation of the 
law. 

But I pass all this by; and my present object is merely to 
defend myself against a serious charge—amounting, in fact, to 
one of unveracity—levelled at me in one passage in the Dean of 
Durham’s letter. ‘I quoted,” he says, “a passage from the 
Bishop’s charge of 1880 in which, after describing the 
case of Miles Platting, the Bishop goes on to say, in words 
immediately following, ‘I confess I have no sympathy with men 
who thus pose as martyrs, when they are really only playing 
the part of anarchists and bad citizens.’” [It will be seen, pre- 
sently, that the Dean does not quote me with perfect exactness. } 
“This was a charge delivered to the whole diocese of Man- 
chester, and my point was, and is, that Bishops can hardly 
expect their clergy to listen to them, with any great predisposi- 
tion to accept their ‘ paternal admonitions,’ if this is the way in 
which they are described to the clergy and laity of a diocese. 
That any rational being could have denied that the passage 
IT have quoted was intended to include Mr. Green in its 
censure, I should have thought inconceivable, till the Bishop 
of Manchester asserted that Mr. Green ‘was not in his mind 
when he wrote the passage,’ and the Archbishop of York 
assured us, with much gravity, that the words ‘did not apply 
to Mr. Green’s case at all.’” 

In his speech in the Lower House of Convocation, the Dean 
of Durham had charged me with “holding up Mr. Green to 
public scorn” by this language, in my charge about “ posing 
as a martyr.” Both the Archbishop and I replied that this 
could hardly be, as the charge was delivered to the diocese on 
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November 10th, 1880, and Mr. Green’s imprisonment did not 
begin till March 19th, 1881. That the words might « include 
Mr. Green in their censure,” where they became applicable to 
him, may be true enough; but I can only repeat what I said in 
Convocation, that “ his case was not in my mind when I wrote 
them ;” nor could it be, simply because, at that time, it did not 
exist. Mr. Dale was in prison at the time, and it was his case 
that suggested the line of argument which I was pursuing, and 
the defence that was set up for him by his friends—that he 
was a martyr for conscience’ sake—that I was dealing 

with. I hope you can find me space for the entire pas. 

sage, which, I think, will show how unfounded jg the 

charge brought against me that I was specially “ holding Mr, 

Green up to public scorn.” I wrote then, “No one regrets 

these prosecutions, with all their unhappy consequences, more 

that I do. It isa matter of profound sorrow to me that the 

scene of one of them is laid in this diocese; but in this case, J 

invited the clergyman against whom the charges were made to 

come and see me, and at the interview I earnestly pressed him 

to make such concessions as would bring his practices within 

the limits of the law; and it was only upon his point-blank 

refusal to make any change, that I felt I had no alternative but 

to let the proceedings go on. No one, I repeat, regrets these 

prosecutions more than I do; but what I regret most is, that 

there should be a justifiable ground given for them. No one likes 

less than I the policy and proceedings of the Church Association 

-—I refer to the way in which the prosecutions have ordinarily 

been got up, notably soin the case of St. John’s, Miles Platting— 

but both their policy and proceedings would be frustrated, unless 

there were men who provoked their action by ostentatiously 

defying the law of the land. I do not like this posing asa 

martyr, when you are only playing the part of an anarchist 

and a bad citizen. There may have been times in the history 

both of States and Churches when men have had to pay the 

penalty of martyrdom for resisting an iniquitous state of things, 

and out of their blood have sprung the liberties of the race or the 

nation, not too dearly purchased by the sacrifice. But we are 

passing through no such crisis now as our forefathers passed 

through at the era of the Reformation, or at the era of the Great 

Rebellion. We have no need to-day of Hampdens, or of Brad- 

fords and Hoopers. Men must have lost their sense of the pro- 

portion of things, if they can think that any vital Christian 
truth—any truth on which the salvation of souls depends—is 

imperilled, or even involved, in these ritual controversies, which 
are exhausting and diverting energies that, seeing the forms of 
evil that gather so thickly round us, might surely be directed 

to worthier ends. Quakers were sent to prison for not paying 
Church-rates ; obstinate people who refuse to have their children 
vaccinated are sent to prison still. People were and are sorry 
for them, but they hardly won the crown of martyrdom. The 
utmost they did was to lead men to reconsider the state of the 
law, and to remove injustice, where any existed. Mr. Dale has 
been sent to prison, not for obeying his conscience, but for a: 
very different reason—for disobeying the law. His prison 
doors would fly opeu to-morrow if he would show—he might do 
it under protest, if he pleased—the obedience to law which is 
required of every English citizen. It is absurd to say, though 
this is practically what is said, that in matters ecclesiastical 
every man is to be a law to himself. Imprisonment is the last 
resource of law, and no one ever likes to arrive at his last re- 
source; but when every method of more lenient treatment has 
been ostentatiously rejected, what, it may be asked, remains? 
Is the law, which is the only assured and equitable protector 
of us all, to proclaim itself vanquished, and is anarchy to be 
established in its room? For this, as every one must see, is 
the only alternative. If the law is unjust, or has been per- 
verted, there should be a strenuous effort made to repeal the 
law, or to redress the perversion; but I shall not expect a 
dissentient opinion from reasonable men, when I say that as 
long as it is the law, it ought to be obeyed.” 

The passage gave offence in some quarters, and was thought 
to be ungenerous towards Mr. Dale; but nobody at that time 
dreamed of applying it to Mr. Green. In fact, though Mr. 
Dale’s case was used as an illustration, the “censure,” as the 
Dean of Durham calls it, was intended to be, not specific, but 
general, and to apply impartially to all who might come within 
its description. There was no thought or intention of “ hold- 
ing up Mr. Green” individually “ to the scorn of the clergy and 
laity of a diocese.” If there was anything ungenerous in the 
phrase “ posing as a martyr,” I regret having used it. My 
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object was not to give pain, but to set the case before my 
diocese in what seemed to me then, and seems to me now, to be 
its true light and proportions. 

And the same attempt to give what I regard as a mislead- 
ing aspect of these unhappy matters, is being made again. 
In Dr. Pusey’s recent letter to the President of the English 
Church Union, those who use, for the redress of ecclesiastical 
grievances, the constituted legal tribunals of the realm, 
and are content to abide by their judgments, are called 
“the exterminating party.” And he adds, “One of the 
earliest English laws extant, nearly twelve centuries ago, 
ordains that the Church shall enjoy her own judgments. For 
maintaining this, Mr. Green is imprisoned. ..... But as in 
the days of martyrdom, the blood of martyrs was the harvest- 
seed of the Church, so every trial borne meekly for the faith of 
Christ, and the cause of Christ, is a pledge of final victory ; 
and on this anniversary of Mr. Green’s imprisonment, we may 
respectfully congratulate him, in the words of one put to death 
inthe Marian persecution, that ‘the fire so kindled will not 
easily be put out.’ Through his imprisonment, the Church of 
England will, I trust, be freed.” “ Freed!” as, in older days, 
we read, once happened to another people, among whon, for a 
while, “there was no king, and every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.” Has it occurred to those who yearn for 
this kind of freedom, to consider how long it is probable that 
the Church of England, as an ordered and organised society, 
would live to enjoy it ? 

Apologising for occupying so much of your space, an offence 
which I promise not to repeat, I am, Sir, &c., 

Manchester, March 15th. J. MANCHESTER. 





THE “GUARDIAN” AND THE “SPECTATOR” 
THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 
(To THe Eviror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sim,—Since you have not thought it necessary to defend your- 
self against the Guardian’s accusation of “characteristic dogma- 
tism,” and of being a “too ready apologist” for outrages on 
the Jews in Russia, will you allow me to say, and to give my 
reasons for saying, that my complaint against you is that you 
have been a good deal less than just to Russia, and far too 
gentle to the Guardian ? Tet us see how the evidence stands. 

I do not possess a copy of the Guardian’s first article on the 
subject; but the editor has not disputed the accuracy of your 
quotations from that article, and I may therefore assume their 
correctness. The Guardian, then, made itself responsible for 
the statement that among the outrages committed in certain 
parts of Southern Russia “alone” were “ twenty-three murders 
of men, women, and children, seventeen deaths caused by viola- 
tion, and no fewer than 225 cases of outrages on Jewesses.” 
“Tt is a terrible catalogue,” says the Guardian, “but one that 
by no means exhausts the sad picture of wretchedness.” And 
your contemporary entered into minuter particulars. He de- 
clared that, in Elizabethgrad, “thirty-three Jewesses were vio- 
lated’’; in Odessa, there were “eleven cases of violation.” Nor 
was this by any means the worst part of the accusation. Out- 
breaks of popular fury may take place anywhere, and in such 
outbreaks deaths and outrages on the honour of women are likely 
enough to be among the lamentable incidents. But the Guardian 
not only took all the outrages for granted, without proof or 
inquiry, it denounced the Russian Government as particeps 
criminum. “If the authorities did not actually order these 
enormities,” said the Guardian, “they encouraged them by 
their connivance, by their refusal to take the most obvious 
measures of precaution in anticipation, and even by plain indi- 
cations of sympathy with the feeling which brought them 
about.” Among the officials who thus offended, the Guardian 
included the Governors of Odessa, Warsaw, Elizabethgrad, and 
Kieff. 

When the Guardian wrote thus the only evidence in its pos- 
Session was an anonymous and unverified narrative published in 
the Times, and avowedly compiled in England. A fortnight 
afterwards the Daily News published a letter of nearly three 
columns, in leaded type, from “An Englishman and British 
subject, who has resided sixteen years in Odessa.” The writer of 
that letter declared, on his own personal knowledge as regarded 
Odessa, and on the knowledge of “ unbiassed persons” in some 
other places, “that the narrative in the T'imes was largely, if 
not mainly, apocryphal.” In regard to Odessa in particular, 
the British Resident proved, by a minute examination of facts, 
that either the Times’ narrative was a fiction, or that he himself 
was a deliberate liar. 
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Did the Guardian call any attention to that letter, as at least 
suggesting a doubt whether the Times’ narrative was quite as 
trustworthy as the Guardian had so hastily assumed? Nothing 
of the kind. 

Some weeks later, the reports of the British Consuls in 
Russia were published. They were distributed to the Press 
in the end of the week. All the papers of Monday morning 
gave a more or less full précis of their contents; but the 
Guardian of Wednesday afternoon was dumb. The Spectator 
of the following Saturday contrasted, in mild and courteous 
language, the Guardian’s accusations with the Consular reports. 
The Guardian of the following week gave extracts from the 
Consular reports, and explained that it had no room for them 
on the previous Wednesday. But had it no room for a brief 
reference to them in its summary of current events, or else- 
where? Were not the reports of British Consuls, including 
military officers of distinguished careers, and eye-witnesses of 
what they related, at least as important and as trustworthy as 
the second-hand hear-say evidence of an anonymous compiler in 
England ? 

It is on this state of facts that the Guardian calmly accuses 
the Spectator of being a “too ready apologist” for Russian 
atrocities, because the Spectator believed the evidence of British 
Consuls in preference to anonymous and irresponsible ac- 
cusations ! 

But it is time to give some reasons for my complaint that 
the Spectator has been less just to Russia than the evidence 
warrants. Any lawyer will admit that if you destroy the 
credibility of a witness on one or two cardinal points, you destroy 
the value of his evidence on all others. Now the narrative in 
the Times accused the Russian authorities of encouraging the 
riots. In the language of the Guardian, “They encouraged 
them by their connivance, by their refusal to take the most 
obvious measures of precaution in anticipation, and even by 
plain indications of a sympathy with the feeling which brought 
them about.” Contrast with this the following samples of the 
evidence furnished by the Consular reports :— 

On being appointed to the office of Minister of the Interior, 
Count Ignatieff issued a circular to the Governors of Provinces 
on the anti-Jewish riots. In that circular, after denouncing 
“the agitation against the Israelites,” he says that “not only 
ought disorders of that kind to be severely repressed, but that, 
moreover, great care ought to be taken to prevent them, for the 
first duty of a Government is to protect its populations against 
every kind of violence and arbitrary savagery.” 

In anticipation of disturbances in the city of Kharkoff, the 
Acting Governor-General “ addressed a proclamation to the 
inhabitants of that town, warning them against making dis- 
turbances, and pointing out to them that the Israelites are as 
much under the protection of the law and of the Government as 
other faithful subjects of his Majesty, and that their persons 
and property must be respected.” The text of this proclamation 
is published in one of the Consular reports. The district of 
Kharkoff includes Kieff and Elizabethgrad, and Prince Mirsky 
was sent with special powers to protect the Jews. In the 
proclamation which he issued he denounces the assailants of 
the Jews as “enemies of the country” and “ brigands.” 
“ Appointed,” he says, “by his Majesty the Emperor for the 
preservation of order and tranquillity and the prosperity of six 
provinces, and invested with exceptional powers, I am determined 
to fulfil my mandate with energy, and to employ all the means 
at my disposal. ‘he Israelites are under the protection of the 
law and of the Government, on a footing of equality with all 
other subjects of the Sovereign. Their persons and properties 
must be respected.” He therefore threatens “ measures of 
extreme severity, and will not shrink from employing the 
institution and arms of courts-martial against the disturbers of 
order.’ This was in May, 1881. 

“Very strong repressive measures,” says Consul Lowe, “ have 
been taken in the disturbed villages and towns in the district 
of Berdiansk to quell the disturbances, and the inhabitants are 
mulcted in the payment of expenses for calling out the soldiers, 
and for damages done to, or loss of, property, which have 
created a rebellious fecling among them. Several ringleaders 
have been arrested and brought into Berdiansk in chains, some 
of them being of good position.” 

“ At Mariapol, precautionary measures were taken by the 
authorities to preserve the peace.” 

“ Serious riots have taken place against the Jews in Nieschin, 
which the troops appear to have had considerable difficulty in 
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suppressing. They had to fire upon the mob, and several per- 
sons were killed and many wounded.” 

Consul-General Stanley, of Odessa, says of the Times’ narra- 
MANO ns 5's 5 This description [of what took place at Odessa | 
is so incorrect and exaggerated, and the descriptions of what took 
place at some other of the places mentioned so far exceed in 
horrors the descriptions given to me by eye-witnesses at thuse 
places, that I think very little faith can be given to any part of it, 
more especially to the accounts of the violations of women...... 
As to Odessa, the statement is that the Governor-General took 
no precautions, though informed of the probable rising. .... . 
The Governor-General took large precautions beforehand, col- 
lecting and disposing troops and police as he best could; and 
he issued a proclamation warning the people against joining in 
any disturbances, and expressing his determination and ability 
to suppress them, should any occur.” 

These are fair samples of the British Consular evidence as to 
the ‘connivance’ of the Russian authorities in the outrages on the 
Jews. It is, therefore, clear that there is deliberate and organised 
lying, either on the part of the British Consuls in Russia, or on 
the part of the fabricators of the horrors in the Times’ narrative. 
Mistake is out of the question. But no fair-minded Englishman 
will believe our Consuls capable of such infamy. Therefore it 
follows that the Russian Jews have deliberately invented at 
least one large, and that the most important, class of their alleged 
facts. Is it safe, then, to believe their unsupported testimony (it 
is absolutely unsupported, and also contradicted) about outrages 
on women, and murders of men, women, and children? More- 
over, we are told in the Consular reports that the Jews, on being 
cross-examined, admitted that they had deliberately told false- 
hoods in order to get compensation for imaginary wrongs. And 
Consul-General Stanley, who was an eye-witness of the riot in 
Odessa, says positively :— No Jewesses were violated here, nor 
were women in any way assaulted. I have taken pains to ques- 
tion Jews of all classes, and none know of such a case.” The only 
case of which the Jews had any cognisance occurred at Eliza- 
bethgrad. “Many Jews have mentioned this case to me, but 
none to whom I have spoken have heard of others, and they 
say it is incredible they should have occurred without being 
known to Jews throughout the land.’’ 

Yet, in presence of this overwhelming evidence, the Guardian 
of March 8th reasserts its'original indictment, and accuses the 
Spectator’s article of “a characteristic dogmatism which is 
probably felt by this time to be premature.” And why 
‘premature ?” Because the Russian Jews have supplemented 
their original accusations with others, which are equally anony- 
mous and unauthenticated, and in which the Times’ first 
narrative is pronounced “ not exaggerated, but greatly under- 
rated ;’’ and the reports of the British Consuls are declared to 
be worthless, as being derived from Russian official sources ; 
and this in the face of Consul-General Stanley’s declaration 
(for example) that he derived his information from his own 
personal observation, and from the testimony of Jews. 

The misdeeds of the Russian Jews are, of course, no justifica- 
tion for outrages on them; but their conduct is an element in the 
equitable consideration of the case. The Jews are, undoubtedly, 
a demoralising influence in Russia. The dram-shops and brothels 
are chiefly kept by them, and by these means they have reduced 
millions of the Russian peasantry to abject slavery. Their 
lands and labour are mortgaged to the Jews, so that in many 
districts, if you wish to employ the peasantry, you must 
apply to some Jew in the village, whose bondmen they are. 
The Jew tavern-keeper tempts them to drink, and not to pay 
ready-money. So a bill is run up, till one fine day the wretched 
man finds that he is no longer the proprietor of his own land, 
or even of the labour of himself and family ; they have become 
the serfs of the Jew tempter. The best class of Russian Jews 
themselves admit all this. One of them has written an able 
book on the economical condition of the Russian peasantry, and 
he has frankly owned that the Jews have used each successive 
relaxation of the laws against them to work the ruin of the 
simple Russian peasantry. I must not trespass any longer on 
your space, but I hope I have said enough to convince you that 
the Spectator has been really unjust to Russia on this question. 
—lI an, Sir, &c., VIATOR, 





THE POSSIBILITY OF AFFIRMATION, 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—As the Spectator has the merit of always regarding the 
morality of a public question, may I ask you to permit a brief 





St rer 
statement of the singular position taken in the country with 


respect to the oath of a Member of Parliament? Petitions are 
sent from many towns praying that a Member may take the 
oath who does not believe in its terms. An eminent Noncon- 
formist minister, the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, has openly 
entreated the House of Commons to assent to this; and several 
other Ministers have taken part in demanding that this shall be: 
done. The Jesuits have never maintained openly a doctrine 
more intrinsically immoral than this. The one principle by 
which Christianity has commanded the respect even of dissen. 
tients has been its profession that truth is, with it, higher than 
consequence. The “legal” doctrine of Parliament is that eye 
Member has a “right” to take the oath who is willing to take it, 
but that “ right” assumes at the same time that he who takes it 
believes in its terms. This belief, however, cannot be assumed 
if itis known that he who offers to take the oath does not haliaons 
in the words he is repeating. In no Court in the country, from 
time immemorial, has an oath been administered to one to 
whom its terms were known to be unmeaning. If the House 


‘of Commons—our highest Court--permits this, it treats the. 


oath as an unreality, and practically abolishes it as a test of 
truth, without having the courage to do it in an open manner, 
It seems incredible that religious people should not instinctively 
demand that optional affirmation should be legalised, as the 
only course consistent with the rights of conscience and public 
morality. 

The Nonconformists alone might cause this to be done ina 
short time, if they used their religious influence to this end, 
All the exertions made, out of Parliament and in it, during 
thirty years, to procure the right of affirmation in Courts of 
justice were fruitless, until the Society for the Liberation of 
Religion from State control gave, through their Parliamentary 
supporters, their generous, powerful, and tolerant voice in its 
favour. All honest dissidents from the ecclesiastical oath then 
came under a sense of obligation and respect for that nobler 
sort of Christianity which, disregarding the charge of complicity 
with intellectual heresy, terminated the long era in which all 
such persons were treated as the outlaws of Christianity. The 
heretic is still an outlaw in the House of Commons. It is in 
the power of the same body to put an end to this dishonouring 
spectacle. Liberal Churchmen now, as then, would give their 
support to the same end. 

The cry of “the right of constituencies,” said to be violated, 
has produced no remedial effect. It is hard to conceive how 
this cry could be relied upon by any who have been in these 
agitations before, or are conversant with their history. Con- 
stituencies have always been denied the right of representation 
by Catholics, by Jews, by Quakers, and by Atheists,—as such. 
To give the right of representation by Catholics and Jews, 
Parliament altered the oath which excluded them; it gave them 
the right of representation by Quakers, through a law of affirma- 
tion. It remains to give them the right of representation by 
Atheists in the same way. Upon the clear question of Affirma- 
tion a majority in the House of Commons would be united, as 
the elements of “profanation” and “ Atheism” would be 
excluded, and the sole issue would be the rights of conscience 
and constituencies.—I am, Sir, &c., Gero. Jacop HoLyoake. 

Newcastle Chambers, Essex Street. 

[We agree entirely with Mr. Holyoake’s main drift, but it is 
not accurate to say that to Mr. Bradlaugh the terms of the 
oath were unmeaning. He repeatedly declared that the sub- 
stance of the oath was binding on him, though its sanction added 
no significance to him. Mr. Bradlaugh was, we think, quite 
wrong in offering to repeat an attestation which to him was 
unmeaning. But it was no more illegal to permit him to repeat 
it, when he was willing to do so, than it was to invite Mr. 
O’Connell to abjure the Papacy, when, as everybody knew, he 
could only have done so by perjuring himself, or to invite Baron 
Rothschild to take an oath on the true faith of a Christian, 
when, as everybody knew, he was not a Christian at all. Yet 
who challenged the legality of either invitation ?— Eb. 
Spectator. } ee 

VIVISECTION AND ANAISTHETICS. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—In his letter of March 11th, Dr. Hoggan makes several 
statements regarding me which, I trust, you will allow me space 
to answer as briefly as possible. These are:—1. That I have 


recanted my opinions. 2. That I endeavour to neutralise the 
effect of his criticisms by insinuating that he is ignorant of the 
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cent 
action of curare, while his evidence before the Royal Commission 
shows him to be acquainted with it. 3. That I have made erro- 
neous suppositions regarding the use he has made of my evid- 
ence. 4. That I have gravely misstated his published opinions. 
5, That I have not read his letters which I pretend to criticise. 
Itrust my letter in the Spectator of February 25th, 1882, is 
sufficient to prove the error of his first assertion, and to show that 
[ neither recant nor contradict myself. 2. Dr. Hoggan’s evidence 
before tho Commission was given on October 30th, 1875. The ex- 
pression I used on February 25th, 1882, was, “I think Dr. Hog- 
gan forgets.” 3. Lam perfectly unaware of having made any sup- 
positions in my letter of the kind Dr. Hoggan mentions. Your 
readers have my letter before them, and they can judge for 
themselves. 4. If I have misstated his published opinions, let 
Dr. Hoggan show wherein I have done so. Had the space 
which would be allowed to my letter of February 25th not been 
limited, he could have had no ground of complaint, for I should 
have quoted him verbatim. 5. I carefully read every letter of 
Dr. Hoggan’s to which IT made any allusion. I have looked 
through the files of the Spectator, but in vain, for the letter 
dated June 12th, 1876, to which he refers in his last. It was 
not in ignorance that I repeated in my letter the quotations 
from Bernard which Dr. Hoggan gave in the Spectator of June 
12th, 1875, but for the purpose of supplying the sentences which 
he then suppressed. These sentences lay between the two which 
he quoted in proof that anzsthetics could not be used in experi- 
ments on animals, and are to the effect that anaesthesia can be 
induced even in rabbits, and kept up as long as necessary, in 
the great majority of cases.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. Lavprer Breyton. 








ART. 
sem os 
THE DUDLEY GALLERY.* 

Arter all the reports as to its moribund condition, the exhibi- 
tion of Water-colour pictures known to the Art world as the 
Dudley Gallery, has opened its doors at the usual time, and 
shows no diminution of interest. Certainly, the interest was 
never of a particularly stirring kind or very great in quantity, 
but resembled the slow currents that meander through the 
Fen district, and are apt to be thought of as dykes by the 
unaccustomed stranger. Such as it is, however, it is here again 
with unaltered features, and sufficient of the Conservative is left 
in our nature to enable us to find a certain pleasure in its 
reappearance. At least, we know its capacities and its short- 
comings, and even its dullness is of a friendly, tolerable kind 
as the oft-repeated story of an old chum. 

There is one light in which this Gallery has a specialty of 
interest, one that we do not remember to have seen noticed else- 
where. Ifa Frenchman, a German, or an Italian, were to come 
to England, and want to know our national, social, and in- 
tellectual characteristics, his friends could scarcely do better 
than take him, for part of his instruction, to this gallery at the 
Egyptian Hall. It is wonderfully English in sentiment, and 
English, moreover, not of the moment, or the metropolis, but of 
the general character and the country at large. Perhaps it may 
be worth while to explain this a little. The first thing that strikes 
a visitor to a French gallery, is the amount of art and the de- 
ficiency of beanty in the mass of the works. In a German 
exhibition, it is the industry and the knowledge which are evident, 
with both the art and the beauty deficient. In Italy and Spain, 
‘again, we have a glittering outside splendour, dashed on with 
apparent power, and real recklessness, which is productive 
of an almost painful impression, much as if we were to see an 
actor’s robes flung hastily over a dissecting-room table. When, 
however, one goes into an English gallery now-a-days, the fact 
that strikes us most, amidst many discordant notes, is the 
ignorant, blind, pathetic, but still most real, striving after 
beauty. An Englishman does want to make a_ pretty 
picture ; the Frenchman knows he will succeed in making a 
picture, and does not care whether it is pretty or not; and the 
German has learnt how to make pictures, and, given such and 
such elements, thinks the picture must result,—only, it does not. 
In the Dudley Gallery we have this national strength and 
weakness fully exemplified, uncomplicated, too, as a rule, with 
much knowledge of what artists in other countries are doing, 
or have done, or doubts whether it is necessary for a picture to 
e anything more than pretty. 


? 
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Taking this exhibition as a whole, it is a fairly good one, 
though one or two of those members whom we are accustomed 
to consider as most prominent, are here conspicuous only by 
absence. The best works are the quietest, and there are one or 
two little promising bits by young men which deserve notice. 
Mrs. Perey Tarrant’s “ Evening,” a peasant coming through a 
cornfield, with a sunset sky behind her, has nothing in the 
subject and its details to specially recommend it. But the work 
is treated with considerable feeling, and arrests the eye from its 
truth to nature. Perhaps there is a good deal of the foreign 
element in this composition, a certain rather ostentatious sur- 
render of careful drawing, and general smudginess of effect; but 
it gains the quiet poetry at which it aims, and gains it without the 
surrender of any very essential fact. Some praise must also be 
given to Mr. E. J. du Val’s picture of “ A Calm Afternoon.” Mr. 
Philip Norman’s “ Rotherhithe” (97), is one of those “ down- 
river ” compositions which have grown into such favour of late 
years. It is strange that their peculiar charm wholly depends 
upon a certain mistiness of atmosphere ; paint them clearly, and 
sharply, and in full light, and they do not seem to have any 
poetry in them. All the artists who have done them best have 
recognised this,—as, for instance, Tissot, the Wyllies, Arthur 
Severn, Herbert Marshall, &c. Why, we wonder, should masts 
against a grey sky be poetic, and against a blue sky photo- 
graphic? Perhaps Mr. Huxley or Dr. Liebreich will tell us. 
This specimen is a good, though rather a prosaic one, and can- 
not compare with Mr. Arthur Severn’s “ Ice on the Thames at 
Battersea” (81), one of those large studies of winter river, which 
for absolute truth could hardly be surpassed. In the fore- 
ground of this there are great masses of broken ice, in which 
two boats lie half-overturned. The rest of the river is 
choked with floating ice, and the sky is a sunset one, 
of misty yellow and grey. These pictures of Mr. Severn’s 
present very curious problems to any one who sees many 
of them, reflecting as they do a frame of mind which seems 
to hover between the theoretic and the practical, between 
the most literal prose and the most unformed poetry. They are 
composed almost equally of facts and dreams, and have these 
so curiously interwoven, that the real element in them is hard 
to select. Given, a mind imaginative enough to feel the poetry 
of a certain scene, and yet not strong enough in its imagination 
to reduce the facts of that scene to their due imaginative rela- 
tions, and we should probably get pictures somewhat similar in 
quality to these of Mr. Severn’s, which are certainly “ Laodi- 
cean”’ in their nature. ‘“ A Souvenir of Algeria,” which hangs 
close to the above-mentioned work, by Miss Milicent Grose, 
should be noticed for its excellent painting. The pottery in this 
“ souvenir ” could scarcely be better done, and the whole picture 
is harmonious and strong in colour. 

Mr. Frank Cox, whose work we have had occasion to praise 
in these columns, is, we are sorry to say, going at present 
steadily down the broad path that does not lead to any worthy 
goal. His pictures are becoming more and more given up to 
unnecessary prettinesses of colour, and, indeed, even depend 
for their attractiveness upon nothing else. This is the more 
to be regretted, as Mr. Cox has undoubtedly the power, if he 
chose to cultivate it, of giving us works in which the grace and 
happiness of youth and health shine out clearly. There is no 
one who could paint country scenes with a little, tender, human 
interest, more freshly or more well. “ A Scene in Venice of the 
Seventeenth Century,” by Signor Vincenzo Cabianca, is more 
accomplished work than most of that here, and possesses greater 
power of colour. Itis, to a certain extent, unreal, bothin feeling 
and treatment, but it at once strikes the spectator as aiming 
at a higher level of art than most of its surroundings. There 
is a touch of tragic fire about it, though it is tragedy of the 
footlights. Mr. H. Pilleau’s picture of “The Two Colossi, 
Thebes,” is a fine specimen of unemotional skill well directed. 
The picture is a beautiful one, if any picture can be beautiful in 
which there is no touch of human feeling. It is the best coloured 
photograph we ever saw. Contrast with this Mr. David Carr’s 
* Devon Roses.” Mr. Carr has a touch of genius in his paint- 
ing of flowers, as indubitable as it is hard to characterise. It has 
the effect, however, of raising them altogether out of the ordinary 
category of flower-paintings. The hardest piece of water and 
architecture painting, which is completely successful, is Mr. 
Henry Darvall’s “ Winter Twilight” at Venice, with Santa Maria 
in the distance. The painting of the water in this work is espe- 
cially fine, both in colour and general truth of effect. There is a 
nice little head, by Miss Ethel Webling, entitled “ Rosalind ;” 
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it is unpretentious work, carefully executed. Mr. B. W. Spiers’ 
“ Bit of Wardour Street” is a representation of a collection of 
old books, prints, and bric-i-brac, painted in pure water-colonr, 
touch by touch, as only he can do such subjects. It could not 
be more finely executed, but the choice of objects is, perhaps, 
hardly so happy as usual. And what a life it is for an artist, to 
never paint anything but the outsides of old books, and copy 
the stippling of old-fashioned engravings! The best bit of 
young man’s work—if we take “best” to mean the one which 
is most successful in the highest style—is the “ Kittenhood” 
of Mr. E. R. Hughes, a little picture of two children at an open 
piano playing with two kittens. The picture aims at an old- 
master scheme of full colour, is very carefully and minutely 
worked, and is distinctly a success, despite a certain uncertainty 
of drawing. 


BOOKS. 


“THE FIXED PERIOD.” * 
The Fixed Period is a humorous sketch of life towards the end 
of the twentieth century, as it might be affected by an attempt 
to reconstruct the conditions of human existence so as to 
cut off altogether from it the pericd of dwindling and de- 
caying powers, and fix an inevitable limit to the age of men. 
Mr. Trollope supposes that one of the Pacific Colonies of 
Great Britain, which he calls Britannula, has thrown off 
her connection with the mother-country, established a Re- 
public, and passed a law that the age of her citizens shall 
never exceed sixty-eight years,—and that the last year between 
sixty-seven and sixty-eight is to be passed meditatively in a 
kind of honourable seclusion, in a College established for that 
purpose, where the old shall be “deposited” at sixty-seven, 
and receive euthanasia a year afterwards. The law has, 
it is supposed, been passed by large majorities, but majorities 
of the young only, for the island, which had been peopled from 
New Zealand, was peopled almost wholly by the young, while 
the few who were really old at the time of the settlement 
were exempted from its operation. The idea of the tale is 
to show the difficulties, not to say impossibilities, with which 
any attempt to remodel human nature by legislative enactment 
in a sense unfavourable to natural old age, would have to con- 
tend, and how genuinely such an independent Republic would 
be relieved by the peremptory determination of the old world 
to redress, by its interference, the theoretic caprices of the new. 
Mr. Trollope works out his grim joke with a good deal of 
humour. Nobody in this story goes so far as to deny that if by 
the arrangements of Providence man never did pass the age 
of sixty-eight, a great mass of trouble, misery, and decay 
would thereby be spared to the community thus specially pro- 
tected against the evils of mental and physical decrepitude. The 
difficulties which the new law has to encounter, do not consist 
in any general belief that the evening of life brings with it a 
positive benefit to the community, but only in the intolerable 
repulsion which arrangements for the voluntary removal of the 
old and weak, whether they have been loved and reverenced, or 
neither loved nor reverenced, by their fellow-citizens, must 
excite in almost all minds, so soon as it became necessary to 
think of enforcing them. The difficulty is, of course, increased 
by the very dismal proposal for the passing of the last year in 
a life of pompous meditation at the public expense. The year of 
preliminary meditation is regarded by everybody as a penal year, 
a year for enhancing the horrors of death by concentrating the 
mind, amidst a gloomy solitude, on the idea of death. The victim 
to whose lot it falls to be first “deposited” in the College by way 
of preparation for euthanasia, is a handsome, prosperous, and ac- 
tive old man, with every gift for the business of the world, with 
a very beautiful daughter, and with a mind that shrinks, in spite 
of itself, from all meditation on the life beyond. The Pre- 
sident of the little republic, who is the most enthusiastic of 
all the advocates of “the Iixed Period,’ and who is one of the 
warmest of the personal friends of the first victim, has promised 
himself to conduct that victim to his temporary home in the 
college, to deposit him there, and to keep him company, if he 
will have him, during the year of preparation for the sacrifice. 
Whether this programme could in any case have been carried 
out, Mr. Trollope does not allow his supposed hero to inform 
us, but he shows us that all the circumstances which might have 
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favoured the scheme, had the first victim, Gabriel Cr 
been eager, or even willing for it,—namely, his wealth, his po 

° ae . pu- 
larity, his own former attachment to the policy itself,—actually 
operate most powerfully to make the scheme more intolerable 
thanever. He himself revolts against it; his daughter revolts 
against it; her lover, who is the President’s own son, revolts 
against it; all the other victims, whose turn is coming next 
revolt violently against it; while the President’s own wife uni. 
formly treats the new law as moonshine, and professes to regard 
her husband's infatuation on the subject as the result of ing}. 
gestion and unwholesome habits of living. The year of pre- 
paration which was intended to break the shock to human 
nature, is discovered to be a great aggravation of it, which 
might well turn the brain before the moment came to take the 
life. And altogether, the unfortunate statesman who had per. 
suaded Britannula, amidst general rejoicings, to accept the new 
law while the moment of euthanasia was still distant for al), 
finds everything turning against him, and discovers the worst of 
all foes in those of his own household, so soon as the moment 
approaches for translating the theory into practice. 

At last, England sends out Sir Ferdinando Brown to reclaim 
the little island as a Crown colony, and to putan end at once to, 
the law of “the Fixed Period,” and she enforces her claim with a 
gunboat and a 250-ton swivel gun, which is to destroy Gladstono- 
polis rather than allow its inhabitants to deposit weak old men 
and women in the college in which they are to be prepared for 
their end. The attempts of the unhappy President to persuade 
his fellow-men, when the moment for practical action arrives, 
that itis a highly honourable destiny to be “deposited” in 
the college which shall prepare them for death, are, of course, 
ludicrous failures. The first victim begins the break-down by 
trying to persuade his friends that he is a year younger than the 
truth, and then, when he abandons that fiction, steadily treats 
the law for which he had enthusiastically voted as a thoroughly 
cruel one, the real significance of which no one had adequately 
understood. In the end, even the President himself, who had 
persuaded an enthusiastic legislature to abolish old age and 
curtail human life of its melancholy and fruitless decline, has 
to admit to himself that he can only hope at best to secure 
the hearty consent of one generation to such a principle, by ex- 
cluding not only it, but its children, from the operation of the 
plan, and that a consent so secured is not very likely so to 
impress the imaginations of the children reared in the belie? 
that death at a “ Fixed Period” is the true ideal, that any subse- 
“juent generation would ever begin to apply such an ideal to 
actual life. An enthusiast may, perhaps, obtain a theoretical 
adhesion to the principle while it is all in the vague distance, 
but the moment it begins to suggest the rupture of actual ties, 
human nature revolts against even its own theories. A com- 
pulsory euthanasia for the weak and old cannot be enforced by 
all the armies in the world. But the interference to prevent a 
compulsory euthanasia can be backed by armies, because then 
the physical power comes in aid of the outraged sentiment of 
humanity. 


asweller, 


The joke is a somewhat grim one, but we need-hardly say 
that Mr. Trollope treats it from the laughing rather than the 
grim point of view. He does not attempt to touch the tragic 
side of the situation, except in the mildest possible way. What 
he does care for is to show how absurdly a man flounders about 
who finds that he has persuaded any large number of people to 
believe that human nature can be essentially changed by any 
legislative proceeding, so soon as he finds that it cannot be so 
changed, and that he is attempting the impossible. The hopeless 
scrape into which the innovator has got himself, the ludicrous- 
ness of the convulsions with which aged men struggle against 
the determination of a Fixed Period for their death, the con- 
tempt of the women for the new law, the ease with which youth 
and beauty turn the scales against the provisions of a regular sta- 
tute, the plausibility of the new Governor sent out by England to 
resume sway over the capricious colony, and the sinking of the 
enthusiast’s heart when he comes to contemplate preaching his 
gospelin England, are all touched off witha very lightand laughing 
manner, as by one who cares more to show us how easy it is to 
theorise ourselves into a very dismal sort of blind alley, rather 
than as by one who cares to show us that the weakness i 
which life ordinarily ends is an essential part of its whole mean- 
ing. This little story is rather an amusing exposure of doctrinaire 
audacity and folly, than a serious apology for the time and 
thought and care devoted to weakness, helplessness, and decay. 





The following passage will show the general character of this 
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rather grim little jew esprit. It is the passage in which the 
ex-President, fighting against the teaching of his own experience, 
states the arguments by which he had persuaded the Assembly 
to pass the law of “the Fixed Period” and the anticipations 
which he had indulged of its beneficent operation :— 


“Jt was put forward by some who opposed the movement, that the 
old themselves would not like it. I never felt sure of that, nor do I 
now. When the colony had become used to the Fixed- Period system, 
the old would become accustomed, as well as the young. It is to be 
understood that a euthanasia was to be prepared for them,—and how 
many, as men now are, docs a euthanasia await? And they would 
depart with the full respect of all their fellow -vitizens. To how many 
does that lot now fall? During the last years of their lives they were 
to be saved from any of the horrors of poverty. How many now lack 
the comforts they cannot earn for themselves? And to them there 
would be no degraded feeling that they were the recipients of charity. 
They would be prepared for their departure, for the benefit of their 
country, surrounded by all the comforts to which, at their time of 
life, they would be susceptible, in a college maintained at the public 
expense ; and each, as he drew nearer to the happy day, would be 
treated with still increasing honour. I myself had gone most closely 
into the question of expense, and had found that by the use of 
machinery the college could almost be made self-supporting. But 
we should save on an average £50 for each man and woman 
who had departed. When our population should have become 
a million, presuming that one only in fifty would have reached 
the desired age, the sum actually saved to the colony would 
amount to £1,000,000 a year. It would keep us out of debt, 
make for us our railways, render all our rivers navigable, construct 
our bridges, and leave us shortly the richest people on God’s earth ! 
And this would be effected by a measure doing more good to the 
aged than to any other class of the community! Many arguments 
were used against us, but were vain and futile in their conception. 
In it religion was brought to bear ; and in talking of this, the terrible 
word ‘murdc~’ was brought into common use. I remember start- 
ling the House by forbidding any member to use a phrase so revolt- 
ing to the majesty of the people. Murder! Did any one who at- 
tempted to deter us by the use of foul language bethink himself 
that murder, to be murder, must be opposed to the law? This 
thing wasto be done by the law. There can be no other murder. 
If a murderer be hanged,—in England, I mean, for in Britannula we 
have no capital punishment,—is that murder? It is not so, only 
because the law enacts it. I and a few others did succeed at last in 
stopping the use of that word. .... . My readers will perceive that 
Tam an entkusiast. But there are reforms so great that a man can- 
not but be enthusiastic when he has received into his very soul the 
truth of any human improvement. Alas me! I shall never live to 
see carried out the glory of this measure, to which I have devoted the 
best years of my existence. The college, which has been built under 
my auspices as a preparation for the happy departure, is to be made 
a Chamber of Commerce. Those aged men who were awaiting, as 
I verily believe, in impatience, the coming day of their perfected 
dignity, have been turned loose in the world, and allowed to grovel 
again with mundane thoughts amidst the idleness of years that 
are useless. Our bridges, our railways, our Government are 
not provided for. Our young men are again becoming torpid 
beneath the weight imposed upon them. I was, in truth, wrong to 
think that so great a reform could be brought to perfection within 
the days of the first reformers. A divine idea has to be made com- 
mon to men’s minds by frequent ventilation, before it will be seen to 
be fit for humanity. Did not the first Christians all suffer affliction, 
poverty, and martyrdom ? How many centuries has it taken in the 
history of the world to induce it to denounce the not yet abolished 
theory of slavery ? A throne, a lord, and a bishop still remain to 
encumber the earth! What right had I, then, as the first of the 
Fixed-Periodists, to hope that I might live to see my scheme carried 
out, or that I might be allowed to depart as among the first glorious 
recipients of its advantages ?” 

The “aged men who were awaiting, as I verily believe, in impa- 
tience, the coming day of their perfected dignity ” are certainly 
not mentioned in the story. Mr. Trollope here makes his hero 
deviate not a little from the truth, to which in other cases he 
adheres fairly enough. But it is not, perhaps, very easy to pre- 
vent the satire of the situation, from occasionally passing into 
extravagance. Norin a jew @esprit like this ought we to object 
to it. The only fault we have to find with the story is that the 
subject is somewhat too grim for light treatment, and that, in 
consequence, genuinely religious creeds are occasionally very 
lightly handled. A novel the book hardly is, unless Hrewhon 
and Lord Lytton’s story, called The Coming Race, are novels 
also. Buta clever, if not altogether agreeable, flight of fancy 
it certainly is. 

ONESIMUS.* 

Tuts book is a picturesque and attractive exposition of the 
news which the author (whose identity with the writer of the 
article “ Gospels,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, is an open 
secret) has set forth elsewhere. Onesimus, attending his master 
Philemon in a journey, which this latter is making in search of 
health, comes to Antioch, and is brought into contact with the 
people who had been newly named “ Christians ” in that place. 





5, Qnesimus : Memoirs of a Disciple ef St. Paul, By the Author of ‘ Philo- 
Christus.” London: Macmillan and Co. 1822. 








The experiences and impressions of that time he finds, when he 
comes to write his Memoirs, in later life, to be conveniently 
recorded in a correspondence which he had carried on with the 
Epicurean philosopher, Artemidorus. The philosopher has 
asked him whether these Christians possessed any sacred 
books. The answer of Onesimus, who, it must be re- 
membered, is not yet a convert, is that they have none; 
that they use in worship the sacred books of their country- 
men, that these books contained various prophecies with 
which the Christians were very anxious to make the life of their 
Master harmonise, and which were shaping their account of 
that Master’s sayings and doings. Further, he tells him that 
there was a tradition, not yet written down, of these sayings 
and doings; and another tradition, also unwritten, of his longer 
discourses and prophecies, besides many “ additions and sup- 
plements concerning the birth and childhood and death of 
Christus ;” and yet “although Christus died not a generation 
ago, and was born (it is thought) scarce more than two 
generations ago, already were there current many fables and 
stories which overshadow the things that he really did and the 
doctrine that he really taught,” this overshadowing being due 
to the influence of the Jewish sacred books. Questioned about 
marvels wrought by this Christus, he replies that in the Tradi- 
tion “almost all are works of healing, and are to be ex- 
plained according to nature, saving some four or five,” these 
exceptions being due to figures of speech, hyperbole, or the like. 
To an inquiry about the alleged rising of Christ from the dead, 
he make a special reply. The Tradition was silent about it, but 
“divers manifestations were reported in divers Churches.” The 
matter, however, perplexes him. These manifestations must 
surely have been phantasms of the mind, springing from 
memory and desire in his followers. But then how should he 
have been made known to so many at once, and how to an 
enemy, such as was Paulus? Nor, indeed, do we find that 
when, in after years, he became a Christian, he reached much 
more definite conclusions in this matter. Yet, if there was a 
point on which the Christians of the first age were agreed and 
held the firmest and clearest views, it was this,—that is, if we are 
to judge from all the evidence that we have of their speech and 
ways of thinking. In the locus classicus of I. Cor., xv., St. 
Paul argues from the resurrection of Christ as an accepted fact 
on to the general resurrection of the dead. He presses his 
antagonists with this, as a premiss which they were obliged to 
receive, and of which he hopes to enforce upon them the con- 
clusion. 

Another characteristic passage is to be found in the eighth 
book. Onesimus has been spending seven years in Britain, 
where he meets with the “ beloved elder, Philochristus,”’ and 
labours, with the encouragement of his companionship and 
teaching, in the Church of Londinium. Returnivg in the 
second year of Domitian to Rome, he finds # development of 
thought and belief among his brethren that much perplexes 
him :— 

“Tor example, when I entered one of those places where the 
congregations commonly assemble themselves for worship—these are 
quarries, after the manner of galleries, hewn out of the rock under 
the earth beneath the city, commonly called catacombs, and used for 
entombments by the faithful—I perceive there the figure of a certain 
prophet, with a scroll in his hand, pointing to a woman which bare a 
child in her arms, and above the child was a star. And I questioned 
whether this was the Lord Jesus, the son of the Virgin Mother, and 
they said, ‘Yes ;’ but when I went on to speak of the Virgin as the 
Spiritual Sion, which is the Church of God, then they said, ‘ Nay ; 
but it showeth the mother of our Lord according to the flesh.” 
Similarly, the star is explained to him as the star of the 
Epiphany ; and “a picture of men supping at a table, and the 
food two fishes and some loaves,” is interpreted as setting forth 
the Sacrament. <A little afterwards, he hears from one Philo- 
logus what may be called a theory of development. There has 
been talk of comparing the miracles of Christ with those of 
the Old-Testament prophets, and Philologus delivers himself 
thus :— 

“Nay, my brethren, say not, ‘The Tradition containeth not these 
things,’ but, rather, ‘These things are not known to us at present,’ 
for althongh it hath not yet been revealed to the Church in any tra- 
dition that the Lord Jesus hath produced water or wine, or raised up 
a dead man from the tomb, yet it is possible that he may have 
wrought these very works ; and in time they may be made known to the 
Church, even as the walking on the waves was not made known in 
the first tradition of the acts of the Lord, nor were other mighty 
works.” 

We may not unprofitably contrast with this theory, which makes 
St. Mark’s Gospel the nucleus of historical Christianity, Dr. 
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Davidson’s view of the same document, a view in which it ap- 
pears a somewhat late abridgment, which owes its picturesque 
details not to any nearness to the events described, but to the 
literary ability of the writer. 

St. Paul is not so prominent nor so characteristic a figure as 
we should have expected. Onesimus sees him in his childhood 
at Lystra, when he heals “lame Xanthias.”’ Here is the picture 
of him :— 

“At that time he was not yet bald, he had a clear complexion, a 

nose hooked and somewhat large; he was short of stature, and as he 
walked, he bent his head a little forward, as if not able to discern 
things clearly ; his eyebrows were shaggy, and met together ; but what 
most moved me was the glance of his eyes, which were of a pene- 
trating brightness, as though they would pierce through the outside 
of things, even to the innermost substance.” 
He encounters St. Paul again in Rome, just before his first 
answer before Nero, when he is himself a runaway from Philemon. 
This part of the narrative is told with singular force. A more 
striking and beautiful picture of the bringing of a soul from 
darkness into light we have never seen. Then, again, the seventh 
book is devoted to the Apostle. He is then in prison, “ ready 
to be offered,” and he tells to Onesimus the story of his life, a 
narrative tinged, indeed, with the author’s views, especially when 
we come to the incident of the conversion, but in its way really 
admirable. Admirable, however, as it is, we do not find in it a 
full portrayal of the Apostle’s thoughts as he reveals them in 
his most characteristic epistles, the letters to the Churches of 
Rome and Galatia. 

Apart from the theological purpose of the book, there is much 
that all will read with much enjoyment and instruction. 
Onesimus himself is a most interesting personage. Ex- 
posed in infancy, with his twin-brother, Chrestus, on the steps 
of the Temple of Asclepius at Pergamus (why, if they 
were kidnapped, did the kidnapper leave on their necks 
tokens by which they might be identified?) he becomes the 
property of a certain Menneas, and afterwards of his widow, 
Ammiane. All goes well with the two children till Ammiane 
dies intestate, and they are handed over to the heir-at-law. 
Here we have a picture, powerfully drawn, of Roman slavery 
as it was under the rule of a cruel master, in which the ergas- 
tulum is the most prominent feature. From this, Onesimus is 
rescued by his skill in letters, and becomes the property of the 
kindly Philemon, “a wealthy citizen of Colossae, and a man of 
learning, devoted at that time to Greek literature.” He becomes 
acquainted with various philosophical teachers, among them 
the Epicurean before mentioned, and the famous Epictetus. The 
life with Philemon, the visits to the cave of Trophonius, 
Athens, where he makes acquaintance with Molon, the rhetori- 
cian, and his daughter, Eucharis, the object of the young man's 
ill-fated love, are among the scenes which the writer’s learning 
and literary ability combine to make very attractive. Still 
more interesting are the pictures of Christian society as it was 
in those early days,—pictures which, though they do not hide 
the darker side, the bigotry, the narrowness, the ignorance, 
and the divisions of the young community, do full justice to the 
earnestness, the purity, the intense conviction of belief which 
fitted it for the stupendous task of making a new world. 

In reading a book of such interest, we naturally think little 
of the style. That this is felicitously adapted to the subject, 
those who remember Philochristus will readily believe. 





PROFESSOR CAMPBELL’S “ SOPHOCLES.’* 
WHATEVER may be the ultimate fate of Greek and Latin in 
Britain, the present Professors of those languages in our Uni- 
versities are doing their duty manfully. From them, we owe 
to Oxford and London our best editions of Thucydides and 
Catullus, to Cambridge our best edition of Lucretius, and now 
we owe to St. Andrew’s our best edition of Sophocles. We do 
not, of course, rate Professor Campbell’s work on a par with 
Professor Munro’s. Ignorance only or flattery would do that. 
For the latter is one of which every English scholar is proud 
when he speaks with the Germans “ in the gate,” while the latter 
is, at the most, a first-rate edition for students. As such, however, 
it deserves the warmest recognition, and we congratulate Pro- 
fessor Campbell very heartily on the successful termination of 
his arduous task. It is right, too, that we should repeat and 
emphasise the very favourable judgment which we feel bound to 
pass upon his work as a whole, because the observations that we 
have to make will not dwell, for the most part, on points of 


* Sophocles. With English Notes and Introdnections, By Lewis Campbell, 
M.A. Vol. II. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1881. 








ii: 
agreement between the accomplished editor and ourselves. He 
says, for instance, modestly enough, that to assign to the great 
critics who have laboured upon Sophocles each his own proper 
share of merit or blame would be a work demanding high 
qualities, and not unworthy of any scholar’s ambition, but that 
he, for his own part, feels compelled to decline it. For ninety- 
nine out of a hundred lines, this abstention probably is as wise 
as it is modest, but for the one per cent. residuum it would not 
seem quite so advisable. Speaking roughly, and not by the 
card, there are about fifteen passages in each of the plays where 
the influence of authority in matters of opinion is of para. 
mount importance. An illustration or two, we think, will 
make this clear. In the Aja (194 and 195), the sailors’ cry to 
their chief is :— 
“CANN va e& ESpavwv Brov pakpalwrr 
Srnpicer mote 745’ aywviw oXoAs.” 
Professor Campbell translates thus:—‘ But up from where 
thou sittest still” (we shall have a word or two to say about 
this style of translation by-and-by), “ wheresover thou art thus 
fixed in a dangerous lethargy of quarrelsome repose.” He goes 
on to say that éyovi» is a difficult word, that the inactivity of 
Ajax was his manner of contending with the chiefs, and that 
the force of éya», in the sense of a dangerous contest, is suited 
to the place; and that the expression dyovio oxcae is an 
oxymoron, “a perilous, quarrelsome rest.” Others, he adds, 
suppose the words merely to mean “ rest from combat,” i.e, 
from the general combat. Now, here we can speak with the 
instructive impartiality of ignorance. We are of opinion that 
the second interpretation is right. If, however, Hermann and 
Lobeck agree with Professor Campbell, we are ready at once to 
surrender our opinion. On the other hand, if they are among 
the “ others,’’ and we fancy they are, we should reject the first 
interpretation with as much confidence as we now do provision- 
ally and with all reserves. Again, take the well known and 
much debated passage from the same play, line 475 :— 
“Ti yap map’ hmap jucpa tépmew exe 
TpocOcioa Kavabeioa tod ye KatOaveiv ;” 
This we find rendered as follows :—* For what pleasure is there 
in day following day ? Can it add to or take away anything 
from death 2?” For the construction here, Professor Campbell 
says that the z/ (or 7) is to be resumed with the second clause, 
“ What pleasure can time give, by retrenching what (or any- 
thing)?” For the meaning, he quotes from Scott’s “ Lord of 
the Isles,’”’— 
“Come he slow or come he fast, 
It is but Death that comes at last.” 
Apparently, therefore, he thinks that the vanity of death is 
uppermost in the mind of Ajax, and that the hero, bent on 
suicide, feels that such a “ necessary ill” may as well come 
“sune, as syne.” But Ajax was no Barnardine. Death for 
him was still the King of Terrors, though he knew it to be 
instant and inevitable. It is the vanity of life, rather, that he 
is speaking of, in the bitterness of his heart. We should 
supply 4p, in preference to z/ (or 7), and believe that what 
is meant is that “ to-morrow and to-morrow bring uo pleasure, 
when they do but bring us a day nearer to death, and put us 
a day farther back from it.” The thought is not obvious, but is 
quite intelligible. Ajax, in an access of pessimism, reasons 
with life, ag the Duke bade Claudio reason,— 
“Merely, thou art Death’s fool, 
For him thou labour’st by thy flight to shun, 
And yet run’st toward him still.” 
Yet here, again, we should be quite willing to yield to authority ; 
though, if we are not mistaken, the interpretation which we 
have given is nearly, if not quite, identical with that which 
Lobeck gives, and clenches with an emphatic “ dixit consul.” 
Professor Campbell does mention this view in a mutilated form, 
but he makes it the last of four alternatives, and we have 
reason, we think, to complain that these alternatives are left 
anonymous. 

The lines which we have quoted from Meosure for Measure 
remind us that this edition is enriched with apt quotations 
from Shakespeare. We are surprised, therefore, to find that the 
time-honoured illustration from Richard IT. of the pun which 
Ajax, in his misery, makes upon his name, is omitted. But 
Professor Campbell, perhaps, does not think that the explana- 
tion which “old John of Gaunt” gives of sick men playing so 
nicely with their names applies to Ajax. If this be so, we can 
only say that we do not agree with him, for we look upon his 
quotation from Mr. Tennyson’s “ Maud” as much less germane 
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to the matter. The mind of Ajax was not “ in a moment of 
intense feeling becoming engaged with trifles,” it was bursting 
with the “ misery ” which “ makes sport to mock itself.” 
Coming now to more minute points of criticism, we are sorry 
to see that Porson’s prosaic év#0’ is substituted for éyo 0’, in 


Ajax, 678. We do not understand what Professor Campbell 
pa by saying that it is a form of asseveration which suits 


with the dissembling nature of the speech, but we quite under- 
stand that it spoils a very fine anacolouthon. For we have no 
hesitation whatever in referring the gzsis of the previous line 
to mankind in general, and not to Ajax in particular. We believe, 
too, that rodséev ctx a&vyp 60 fy is a wrong punctuation, in 
line 78. There ought to be no stop at all, for Ulysses in- 
terrupts Athene here, just as she, in her turn, interrupts Ajax 
at 108; and we may add that these interruptions are common in 
the line-for-line dialogues (srsouvdias) of Greek tragedy. We 
think, too, that the meaning of line 1011 is that Telamon was 
a surly old wight, whose smile was none of the sweetest, even 
when good news was brought him. We do not appreciate the 
difficulty which is made here with the comparative “ more 
sweetly,” and the reference to “Henry the Virst of England, 
who is said never to have smiled again after the death of his 
son, William the Atheling,’’ makes us hope that we may never 
have to smile again at such a description of the poor, drowned 
prince. 

We have referred to Professor Campbell's style of translation. 
It strikes us as being, for the most part, much too stiff and un- 
idiomatic. “ And out throngh the hair hesprinklesagrey pulp,the 
brain being scattered about, and blood therewith,” may be a literal 
translation of Tirachiniae, 781 and 782, but this is just the kind 
of literal translation to which Voltaire’s application of “ la lettre 
tue” applies. We know as well as Professor Campbell knows, 
or as any schoolboy might, with a lexicon at his elbow, that the 
verb is active, but whether we make Lichas or his murderer the 
subject, “he sprinkles” is simply “tolerable, and not to be 
endured.” We can hardly say, too, that “V’esprit vivifie”’ 
such a phrase as, “ Sir, you have the privilege of seeing here the 
famous Philoctetes,” for,— 

“'O8 200 56 KAewds cor iroxtyTns, Eéve.”’ 

But we gladly turn from what seem to us to be faults in his 
translations to the excellent introductions which the Professor 
has set before each play. They all bear marks of extensive 
reading, ripe scholarship, and acute criticism. Yet even here 
we feel at times disposed to tilt against him, though only purd 
hast’, and with respectful courtesy. Of the four plays in this 
volume, we have always thought that the Ajax is the best. 
Professor Campbell boldly gives the palm to the perhaps unduly 
depreciated Trachiniw. Yet, if we are not mistaken, the very 
emphasis of his verdict has a suspicious ring in it. “ As a piece 
of character-drawing,” he says, “ Deianira is unique in ancient 
poetry. Her uncalculating constancy, her bountifulness, her 
womanly pride, her manifest fascination, so distrustful of itself, 
form a whole which can scarcely be paralleled, except from 
Shakespeare.” This is surely protesting toomuch. Again, though 
our admiration of Lessing as a critic is great, we do not think 
that “the «sthetical controversy which once raged about the cries 
of Philoctetes” was extinguished and made chiefly memorable 
by his sarcastic remark that “the Athenians are to be supposed 
capable of despising this rock of a man, because he reverberates 
to the waves that cannot shake him.” Professor Campbell 
calls this a fine image. It may be, but what does it mean ? 
Did the waves ever try to shake Philoctetes? We assent very 
readily to the assertion that the Electra can never appeal to 
modern sympathies. We are by no means at one with the 
editor in the reasons which he gives for that assertion. It 
may be granted that in one sense “intense and sustained 
emotion about one who has long been dead, is no longer easily 
conceivable. But Professor Campbell seems to overlook, for the 
moment, that Clytemnestra was alive all the while, to keep 
Electra’s sore open. And Agamemnon was forgotten fast 
enough, we take it, after his wife was slain. We venture to 
think, too, that Mr. Paley’s “ingeniously expressed’ view of 
a certain subject is approved too hastily. For, pace Max 
Miiller and Mr. Cox, we are stout enough Philistines to 
asseverate, and if need be and permitted, to asseverate with an 
oath, that “modern science” has not yet conclusively proved 
that the life and labours of Hercules are a “solar myth.” But 
however this may be, Professor Campbell is much too sober a 
critic to admit that this theory has any bearing upon the inter- 
pretation of the Trachiniae. And here we must close this rather 








one-sided notice of a very valuable book. If we have not spoken 
of it as it is, we have certainly set down naught in malice, and 
we gladly repeat that it is beyond a doubt the best English 
edition of Sophocles now extant. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS ALLEN.* 

Ir is very exceptional to find a person whose life will make up 
into a good novel, if told by himself from beginning to end with 
all events recorded just as they occurred, even though that same 
life may contain bits and scraps which, when cut out separately, 
would furnish excellent material for the novelist. One great 
objection to a self-narrated story lies in the number of people 
who come and go in every existence, and who rub up against it for 
a while, and are then swept away by the waves of circumstance, 
and lost sight of for ever after. In a fictitious autobiography 
aiming at realism it is, of course, necessary to introduce these 
chance acquaintances just as they would appear in real life, 
without any warning of their casual and insignificant nature, 
and hence they are apt to divert the reader’s attention from 
more important objects, and cause him to fritter it away fool- 
ishly,—burdening his mind with the ages, peculiarities, or 
domestic histories of individuals who are nothing to the story. 
This is a mistake, for no one likes to find that his interest has 
been led astray by these will-o’-the wisps, which suddenly vanish, 
to return no more. In the case of a real autobiography, it may be 
presumed that its subject will be strong enough to shed a tran- 
sient halo of retiected importance on any one who has been 
brought into sufficiently close contact with him to be worthy of 
mention in its pages ; but that presumption will not apply when 
a purely imaginary hero is in question. For this and other reasons, 
we doubt whether autobiography is ever an advisable form for 
fiction to take, especially if it endeavours to be closely realistic ; 
therefore, we were dismayed in the preface of the book before 
us to find the author priding himself on recording his life, “ ex- 
actly as it had been,” and saying, furthermore,— 

‘The general taste in the matter of literature has of late become 

accustomed to some very strange models ; and it is certainly curious 
that those who, in the real business of life, persistently discard alt 
false romance, not only tolerate, but eagerly seek it, in the field of 
fancy. lt now remains to be proved whether the maxim still holds 
good, ‘ That the true private history of the humblest individual is at- 
tractive, as well as instructive, to the highest ;’ or whether efforts to 
show what we ought to be—or rather, what we ought not to be—are 
now preferred to descriptions of what we are.” 
Cela va sans dive, that every narrator vouches for the absolute 
truth of his tale; to have a flourish of trumpets on purpose to 
draw attention to the veracity of this one in particular was an 
alarming commencement for a novel, and made us shudderingly 
anticipate a dry, bald, disconnected narrative. But we soon 
discovered that the author was less realistic than he imagined, 
and that—probably, just for that reason—his story is very 
readable and amusing, though written with a certain abrupt- 
ness and want of ease which seem to indicate a somewhat 
unpractised hand. 

This autobiography (which it takes no conjuror to see is 
composed of fragments from the lives of various people, added 
to by a lively imagination, and cemented into one whole with 
a goodly supply of fictitious mortar), purports to be that of a 
man of thirty-nine, who begins his recollections from the time 
he was ten years old. Apparently, he was a gentleman who 
took things as they came, without being ever very greatly cast 
down in adversity, or exhilarated in prosperity, and who was 
always blessed with an uncommonly good opinion of himself, 
which had been encouraged by the spoiling that fell to his share 
as an only child. Here is how he describes his feelings towards 
his parents at the time he left Eton :— 

“ While my father and mother treated me with unwise indulgence, 
I, of course, never tried to oppose them by showing them any of 
that deference and humility which they seemed to consider obsolete ; 
and if they had knelt before me every night for my blessing, before 
going to bed, I should have given it to them. At the same time, I 
was perfectly ready to be disciplined ; and should have taken a box 
on the ears from either of them quite as a matter of course.” 

There is no attempt at fine-writing, close study of character, 
analysis of motives, description of emotions, exciting climax, or 
thrilling mystery anywhere in the book, which contains plenty 
of incident, but hardly any plot. It is merely a plain, unvar- 
nished tale of a life with plenty of action in it, and the style in 
which it is written is well adapted to convey an impression of 
blunt, military frankness, which is in keeping with the char- 
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acter of a cavalry officer, that being Mr. Thomas Allen’s posi- 
tion. One advantage of this style is that it does not admit of 
any “ gushingness,” for which we confess an unmitigated aver- 
sion; and we think we cannot give a better idea of how little 
tendency the author has to sin in that direction, than by quoting 
an interview, which is the nearest approach in the whole book 
to what is known as a “strong” situation. The interview 
takes place between a virtuous but wronged lady, whose husband 
has behaved abominably to her, and an unmarried gentleman 
who is in love with her, and has just been informing her of 
that fact. It is an occasion that many writers would think 
could only fitly be treated with passionate despair, protracted 
interchange of sentiments, high-flown rubbish, and generally 
piled-up agony ; but instead of that, we have merely the follow- 
ing short scene, which is vigorous and to the point, and amply 
conveys all that is necessary :— 


‘* At first she listened with such an expression of face as she might 

have worn while hearing a patient relate a tale of misery in which 
she had no direct concern, but gradually a few gleams of sympathy 
stole into her countenance, and at length, in spite of great efforts to 
eontrol herself, she burst into tears. Then, to confess the truth, I 
caught her in my arms. She immediately commanded me to release 
her; after which, regarding me with steadiness, but with a burning 
cheek, she said, ‘ You forget who I am, Captain Allen.’ I observed, 
sadly, ‘I wish I could forget who you are, or whose you are. But I 
begged her to forgive me for the transport into which my feelings 
had betrayed me. ‘ You’d better say no more about it,’ said Helena. 
‘And pray,’ she added, ‘ think no more about me. “ Everything that 
is, is for the best.’”’’ Seeing that I did not endorse these sentiments, 
she repeated, ‘everything.’ To which I dissented, saying, in the 
game manner, ‘ Nothing.’ She then went on: ‘I am very sorry indeed 
that I allowed you to see me. It was very foolish, most dreadfully 
weak; for it bas only made you unhappy. I hope you'll occupy 
yourself with your profession, and—and think of nothing else.’ With 
this, she began to move towards the door, at the same time covering 
her face with her hands. I implored her to remain, and, being in 
despair, exclaimed, ‘Oh, to think of such needless misery! That 
you should make yourself a slave and a martyr for the sake of such 
@& man Helena immediately turned back, and uncovering her 
face, looked fixedly at me. Avoiding her gaze, I added, ‘I wish he 
was dead, with all my soul!’ Upon which she at once came up to 
me and said, with most unmistakable displeasure, ‘ Retract that in- 
stantly, sir! Retract what you have said!’ I obeyed her, and before 
I could recover from the rebuke, she had left me.” 
Here and there a good story gets brought in, as part of the 
hero’s personal experience; for instance, there is the young 
man at an Army examination, who, when detected in the act of 
consulting a dictionary, ingenuously sought to excuse himself 
by declaring, “ I was only looking for a thing I could have looked 
out before I came in, only I hadn’t time!” And again, we 
like the idea of the captain who, when expecting to have his 
services required by the magistrates in consequence of a strike, 
prepared thus for possible emergencies :— 





“He daily practised the squadron in a kind of street-fighting ; and 

to do this, he used to make us advance at a gallop with a narrow 
front, and deliver cuts at a number of riding-school posts which he 
had contrived to procure, and which he distributed abont the ground 
in place of people. Furthermore, he every day visited his favourite 
charger in a loose box, and there pelted him with carrots, in order to 
accustom him to the effect of missiles. This experiment was not quite 
satisfactory, for the horse soon learnt to eat the carrots, though he 
may have wondered why they were given to him with so much 
violence.” 
Whether, however, these and other stories in the book may be 
érue or not, is a point on which we should not like to offer an 
opinion, considering the abundance of inventive power which the 
author appears to possess. 








REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND.* 
Mr. Syme has a very low opinion of the British Constitution. 
It is cumbrous, it is unwieldy, it does very little, and even that 
little it does ill. The most complimentary thing he can say 
about it is that it might have worked better, if it had not been 
suffered to get out of order. These faults and failures Mr. 
Syme attributes to the weakness of the bond which unites 
electors and Members of Parliament. The House of Commons, 
he thinks, has unduly magnified its office. From being the 
agent of its constituents, it has become their trustee. ‘The true 
ideal of Parliamentary government must be looked for in the 
‘days when Parliaments were elected every year, and when the 
Members belonged to the same class, and lived in the same dis- 
trict, as the electors. In that golden age, it was scarcely possible 
for a Member not to be of one mind with those who had returned 
him. He was chosen for a single Session ; he went to Westminster 
with the instructions of his constituents fresh in his memory ; 


* Representative Government in England; its Faults and its Failures. By David 
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he regarded himself not as their representative, but as their 
attorney. One by one, these salutary restrictions have dis. 
appeared, and in Mr. Syme’s opinion, the true principle of repre. 
sentation has disappeared with them. A Member of Parlia. 
ment, indeed, “is still called a representative, but the term is 
used in a new and peculiar sense. He is supposed to be a repre- 
sentative in the same sense as the Queen is the representative 
of the British nation, or as an elector is the representative of 
the non-electors in a constituency; that is to say, he is nota 
representative at all, but a trustee.” Burke's letter to the 
electors of Bristol, and Macaulay’s letter to the electors of 
Edinburgh, are instanced by Mr. Syme as striking examples 
of the wrong view of representation which hag supplanted 
the earlier and sounder view. The object of Mr. Syme’s volume 
is to restore this earlier and sounder view, and by way of doing 
this he makes the specific suggestion that the constituencies 
“shall have the same power over their representatives which 
the Crown exercises over Parliament, namely, the power of dis. 
missal.” ‘The sitting Member should be advised by delegates 
chosen by the electors of the views of the constituency on the 
leading questions of the day, and this board should have the 
power of dismissing him. In this way, the control of the 
constituency over its representative would be absolute and un- 
interrupted. No shadow of independence would remain to 
him. The first instinct of the reader is to think of this 
as an objection to Mr. Syme’s plan. It is far, however, 
from being one in Mr. Syme’s own estimation. “Inde. 
pendence on the part of the representatives is not ouly in- 
compatible with the representative idea, but with the principle 
of popular government. Popular government can only exist 
where the people can exercise control over their representatives 
at all times and under all circumstances. ..... In no other 
way can this be done than by recognising to the fullest extent 
the right of the constituent body not only to elect, but to in- 
struct, and, if necessary, to dismiss their representatives at any 
time they may think proper.” The eviction of a representative 
would be effected by a body of delegates chosen by the electors 
of each constituency, but Mr. Syme would give the Member an 
appeal to the electors, if he disputed the decision of the dele- 
gates. The other day, for example, Mr. Marriott would have 
been informed by the Brighton Liberal Association that his 
constituents no longer wished to be represented by him. If he 
had disputed their decision, Mr. Syme would have allowed him 
to submit the issue to the judgment of the electors. If they had 
confirmed the decision of the delegates, the seat would have been 
vacant, and a new writ would have been moved for. 

The advantages which Mr. Syme claims for this plan are four, 
In the first place, it would secure continuity of representation. 
There would be no need to resort to a general election a moment 
before the seven years had come to an end, for “as Members 
would be always in accord with their constituents, so would 
Parliament be always in accord with the country.” Indeed, it 
is not very clear why Parliaments should not be perennial, 
instead of septennial. Mr. Syme is apparently of this opinion 
himself, since he claims for his scheme that it would make Par- 
liament a “living organism, in which there could be no decay, 
as all its parts would be in a state of perpetual renewal.” The 
second advantage following upon Members holding their seats: 
during good behaviour would be an increased sense of responsi- 
sibility, and an increased interest in politics on the part of the 
electors, and a closer intercourse with their constituents on the 
part of Members. The third advantage would be the diminu- 
tion in the cost of elections, since Mr. Syme holds that 
no candidate would care to spend much money upon a seat 
which would be only a tenancy-at-will. And then, seemingly 
asaresult of this last change, the composition of the House 
of Commons would be greatly improved. It may be doubted 
vhether Mr. Syme’s plans would prove in action to have 
any of these recommendations, except the first. A constituency 
is not capable of taking that continuous interest in politics 
which would be required, if it were to be prepared at any 
moment to determine whether the delegates had done rightly 
in dismissing a Member. The strain would be too great, and it 
would be evaded by leaving the control of the Member entirely 
in the hands of the delegates. We should really have substi- 
tuted indirect for direct election. The real representatives of 
the electors would be the delegates, and the Member would be 
simply their London agent. ‘The Member would be simply an 
attorney, but he would be the attorney of the delegates, not of the 
electors. Under this system, bribery would be more systematic, 
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and in the end, probably more costly. The important persons to 
win over would be the delegates, because so long as the delegates 
were friendly, there would be no serious risk of incurring dis- 
missal. Thus the delegates would be worth buying, and where 
men are worth buying, it is seldom long before some one is found 
to offer them their price. If the Members who were returned by 
the unreformed corporations could be raised up from the dead to 
give evidence as to the economy of the system, Mr. Syme would 
goon be tempted to discredit his own witnesses. Supposing 
that a seat in Parliament turned out to be no less costly 
under the new system than under the old, the expected improve- 
tin the composition of the House of Commons would not 
be realised. No doubt, the adoption of Mr. Syme’s plan would 
render general elections unnecessary. But if we are right in 
thinking that the constant supervision of Members by consti- 
tuencies, which would take the place of general elections would 
be altogether beyond the reach of ordinary electors, this change 
would bring no benefit with it. General elections would be 
done away with, but general elections are the instrument which 
is best suited to draw out the political capacity of common- 
place men. 

What gives a certain plausibility to Mr. Syme’s project is its 
apparent logic. ‘The function of a Member of Parliament is to 
represent his constituents, and Mr. Syme would define 
representing them to be doing for them in Parliament 
what they are too numerous to do for themselves. If the 
electors could all meet at Westminster, and determine 
what Bills they wished to see passed, and in what Ministers 
they felt most confidence, there would be no need of representa- 
tion. The electors would be their own attorneys, and there 
would be no possible room for misapprehension of their meaning. 
As this happy state of things is not attainable in large commu- 
nities, representation was introduced. At first, the representa- 
tive clearly realised his position. He was an attorney, and no- 
thing more. By degrees he has lost touch with his constituents, 
and has come to feel himself authorised to say anything he 
likes on their behalf, until such time as a general election 
enables them to send him about his business. It will be seen 
that there is no place in Mr. Syme’s system for the more modern 
and truer idea of representation, according to which it is a 
means by which large communities are enabled to secure 
agents who, as they modestly hope, will be wiser than they 
are themselves. Mr. Syme is determined that there shall be no 
mistake as to his repudiation of this theory. He quotes a pas- 
sage from Macaulay’s well-known letter to the electors of 
Edinburgh, in which it is very plainly set forth. “The 
great beauty,’ Macaulay says, “ of the representative system is 
that it unites the advantages of popular control with the advan- 
tages arising from division of labour. Just as a physician 
understands medicine better than an ordinary man, just as a 
shoemaker makes shoes better than an ordinary man, so a per- 
son whose life is passed in transacting affairs of State becomes 
a better statesman than an ordinary man.” Mr. Syme denies 
the parallel. According to his theory, the physician or 
the shoemaker is given the work not because he un- 
derstands medicine or makes shoes better than other 
people, but because those who employ him find it more 
convenient to use his services, than to prescribe or make shoes 
for themselves. ‘There is only one objection to Mr. Syme’s 
plan, and that is, that it would be fatal in the long-run to the 
existence of Parliamentary Government. How far this is a 
weighty objection our readers must determine for themselves, 
but that it isan accurate statement of what would happen if 
Mr. Syme had his way, there can be no question. If the 
electors are in all respects as good as the representatives—as 
well able to legislate and as sound judges of the qualifications 
of Ministers—there is no need of vicarious deliberation. It may 
be necessary to maintain agents in London for the discharge of 
routine business, but in cases of real importance, the Bill 
which it is proposed to pass, or the vote of confidence or censure 
which it is proposed to adopt, might be directly submitted to 
the constituencies. Between the plan which leaves the Member 
free to vote as he likes, subject to the verdict of his constituents 
when a general election next comes round, and the plan which 
submits really important questions to a plébiscite, there is’ no 
logical compromise. 
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THE MILITARY HISTORY OF GENERAL GRANT.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
Tue great American struggle of the Civil War of 1861-1865 
possesses one feature peculiar to itself. A nation, organised 
for peace, and not for war, suddenly found itself confronted by 
all the needs of great campaigns, and called upon to extemporise 
at short notice the vast machinery which the Military Powers of 
Europe have built up on long and bitter experience. To raise, 
officer, equip, arm, feed, and transport a million of men; to 
create an ironclad fleet; these were the problems which the 
Northern States had to solve. In any study of the war, the 
great initial difficulties with which both combatants had to 
contend must always be remembered, for they serve fully to 
explain the apparent lameness of some of the operations. 
General Badeau was Grant’s military secretary, and he has 
since had access to all papers preserved in the War Office. He 
brings, therefore, special qualifications to the work he has 
undertaken, and his three large volumes form a substantial 
contribution to military history. For the story of Grant’s 
career is that of a great portion of the war; and Grant 
himself, though not the greatest General it produced, is 
nevertheless one of its most prominent figures. Hiram 
Ulysses Grant—for the well-known initials “U. 8S.” were 
given him by mistake—entered the Military School at West 
Point at the age of seventeen, and received his commission as 
second lieutenant in 1843. As a cadet, he seems to have won 
no special distinction, graduating twenty-first only in a class 
of thirty-nine. He served eleven years in the Army, was pre- 
sent at every battle but one of the Mexican war, and received 
two brevets for gallantry. In 1854, having gained the rank of 
captain, he retired to his farm near St. Louis, and in 1860 he 
entered the leather trade, with his father and brother, at Galena, 
Illinois. ‘“ Having never been brought in contact with men of 
eminence, he had no personal knowledge of great affairs, and 
he had never commanded more than a company of soldiers.” 
Fort Sumter fell on April 13th, 1861, and the President’s call 
for troops was made on the 15th. On the 23rd, Grant wrote to 
the Adjutant-General, volunteering his services. He received 
no reply, but five weeks later the State Governor offered him 
the coloneley of the 21st Regiment Illinois Infantry. Later, 
Fremont, then commanding the Western Department, gave him 
the district of South-East Missouri. Thus placed in a position 
of some responsibility, his first act was to seize Paducah, an 
important post commanding the mouths of the Tennessee and 
Ohio. At Belmont, on the Mississippi, opposite Columbus, 
Grant fought his first action with “the rebels,” as General 
Badeau uniformly terms the Confederates. The attack 
was successful, but the enemy being reinforced, Grant was 
obliged to withdraw. Shortly afterwards the Confederates 
established a strong line, running east and west, from the Big 
Barren River to the Mississippi at Columbus; but Halleck, 
Fremont’s successor, always cautious and hesitating, would for 
some time sanction no operations against them. Not till 
January 30th, 1862, did Grant receive permission to attack 
Fort Henry, on the Tennessee, in co-operation with Commodore 
Foote’s gunboats. The fort surrendered to the fleet, and Grant 
promptly telegraphed to Halleck, “I shall take and destroy 
Fort Donelson on the 8th.” Donelson, a strong work on the 
Cumberland, twelve miles east of Fort Henry, had not pre- 
viously been mentioned between them; but Halleck sent no 
reply, and Grant moved off with about 15,000 men, without 
waiting for reinforcements. On February 15th, the attack 
began, and was at first repulsed, the raw troops showing signs 
of demoralisation. Grant rallied them, however, and they 
pressed the defenders so hard, that in the night Floyd dis- 
gracefully abandoned his command, and Buckner, on whom it 
devolved, surrendered, with nearly 15,000 men. This was 
Grant’s first considerable success, and it must have been a 
keen satisfaction to him the following morning to receive a 
cautionary telegram from Halleck’s chief of the staff, begging 
him “ not to be too rash.”” The Federals, so far, had won few 
real victories; their operations in the eastern theatre of war 
had been a series of almost uninterrupted failures, and Grant 
found himself famous. Halleck, however, deigned no word of 
congratulation. Grant now received command of the new dis- 
trict of West Tennessee, with “limits undefined.” From this 
period his friendship with Sherman began, a friendship which 
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never afterwards slackened, for in Sherman Grant found a loyal 
lieutenant, always ready to obey, and free from the taint of 
jealousy which showed itself far too plainly in many of the newly- 
made Generals. The capture of Donelson and Henry cut the 
Confederate line in two, and an attempt to isolate and destroy 
Johnston’s force near Bowling Green might have been made. 
But the strategy of the Federals at this period is not very intel- 
ligible. The governing idea seems to have been to seize strategic 
points, so called, points which, when occupied at a heavy cost of 
time and men, frequently proved worthless in a military sense. 
It was not sufficiently recognised that the war could only be 
ended by capturing or destroying the Confederate armies. After 
a misunderstanding with Halleck, in which the latter seems to 
have been completely in the wrong, Grant concentrated his 
forces near Pittsburg Landing, on the Tennessee, with the 
object of “securing positions which would command the 
navigation of the Tennessee, and at the same time form 
bases for operations in Northern Alabama and Mississippi.” 
Positions, not particularly specified, were thus to be acquired, 
in order that from them operations, not very clearly defined, 
might afterwards be undertaken. In the Western Depart- 
ment, at this time, the Federals seem to have been always 
© getting ready to begin.”” Near Pittsburg Landing, on April 
6th and 7th, the battle of Shiloh was fought,—a battle for 
which Grant has been greatly blamed. Greeley states that not 
only had no provision for defence been made by earthworks and 
felled timber, but that the ordinary precautions in presence of 
an enemy were not observed. We do not think that General 
Badeau completely disposes of these allegations. It was known 
that the enemy was in force at Corinth; skirmishing took place 
daily from April 2nd; yet Grant’s head-quarters were retained 
at Savannah, nine miles off, and when the battle actually began 
the General was preparing to ride off in search of Buell, who 
was moving up from Columbia with his customary deliberation. 
It does not appear, either, that any attempt was made to fortify 
the ground, though there was ample time for the work. The 
battle was not remarkable for generalship; there was little 
tactical ability displayed on either side, and a portion of Sher- 
man’s and Prentiss’s commands behaved badly. The issue of 
the first day was doubtful, and Grant, who had_ been 
heavily reinforced, wisely determined to take the offensive 
next day. The odds were now turned, and Beauregard 
was foreed to retreat. Shiloh cost the Federals 9,195 men,—a 
heavy sacrifice for a small military result. Halleck now arrived, 
and under his halting leadership the victorious army moved on 
Corinth, fortifying itself at every step, and taking six weeks to 
cover less than fifteen miles. Corinth was occupied on the 30th, 
Beauregard having slipped quietly out, leaving wooden guns to 
impose on Halleck’s imagination. A desultory and ineffective 
pursuit took place, under Pope and Buell, and in time the army 
was broken up. A little later, Pope went to Virginia, and 
Halleck succeeded McClellan as commander-in-chief. Grant, 
with a greatly reduced force, remained at Corinth, watching 
Price and Van Dorn; while Bragg, who had succeeded Beaure- 
gard, raided into Kentucky, making for Louisville and the Ohio. 
By opportune victories at Corinth and Iuka, Grant saved 
Western Tennessee from immediate danger, and in October, 
having received reinforcements, he suggested to Halleck a move- 
ment on Vicksburg. Of the long cperations round this import- 
ant place General Badeau gives a most interesting account. 
Engineering on a grand scale was tried, and failed. In vain 
Porter’s ironclads were driven through the dense tree-growth 
which blocked the eastern affluents of the Mississippi, in 
the hope of finding a passage for the army. © Not till 
April 4th, 1863, did Grant finally abandon all other 
plans, and adopt the bold course of approaching Vicks- 
burg from the south. The army was safely transported 
across the Mississippi, and rapidly advancing, the Federals 
defeated the enemy near Raymond, and moved in forcé on 
Jackson, the State capital. Johnston, outnumbered, and un- 
supported by Pemberton, evacuated the town, and Grant was 
now able to close in on Vicksburg. In the movements round 
Vicksburg, Grant evinced generalship of a high order, but it is 
difficult under the circumstances to justify the assault of May 
19th, and its wanton repetition on the 21st. In extenuation of 
the latter, General Badeau says, “The only possible chance of 
breaking through such defences and defenders was in massing 
the troops, so that the weight of the columns should be irre- 
sistible.” This, he expressly states, the ground did not admit, 
which, however, “could not be known in advance.” But, surely, 
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tained this fact, and Grant was not compelled to instant action P 
At any rate, the first failure must have conveyed some idea of 
the nature of the ground. On July 4th, Vicksburg fell, like 
Plevna, for want of provisions, and Pemberton, with more than 
30,000 men, surrendered to Grant. Port Hudson fell to Banks 
on the 8th, and the Mississippi, in Lincoln’s somewhat grandi. 
loquent words, now “ rolled unvexed to the sea.” 

There has been, perhaps, a tendency to overrate the military 
importance of the capture of Vicksburg, but this success, occur. 
ring within five days of the Federal victory at Gettysburg 
must have greatly raised the morale of the Northern armies, 
Grant received a generous letter from Lincoln, and was made a 
major-general of Regulars. Eager for immediate action, he now 
proposed to move on Mobile, in the south-west corner of 
Alabama; but Halleck characteristically replied, “i think it wil 
be best to clean up a little.” Much valuable time was lost in 
the cleaning-up process, and, on September 13th, all Grant's 
available force was ordered to Memphis, and thence to reinforce 
Rosecrans, threatened by Bragg at Chattanooga. On Sep. 
tember 19th and 20th, Rosecrans was repulsed on the Chicka. 
mauga, and, his situation appearing critical, Grant, who wag 
only just recovering from the effects of a severe fall from his 
horse, was placed in a newly-created command, termed the Mili- 
tary Division of the Mississippi, including the Departments of 
the Tennessee, Cumberland, and Ohio. On October 19th he 
started for Chattanooga, where he found the army of the Cum. 
berland almost invested, dispirited, and suffering from the want 
of supplies of all kinds. The situation was just one to bring out 
Grant’s best qualities. By a well-planned movement he pressed 
back Bragg’s left, and within five days secured possession of 
road and river communication with the railway at Bridgeport, 
Supplies were now assured, and the spirits of the army rose at 
once. It was only necessary to wait for Sherman, hurrying up 
from Memphis, before assuming the offensive. Meanwhile, on 
November 4th, Bragg detached Longstreet against Burnside, 
who, with the army of the Ohio, was already in difficulties near 
Knoxville. Sherman’s force began to arrive on the 23rd, and 
on the 24th and 25th the battle of Chattanooga was fought and 
won. Grant at once ordered Sherman to relieve Burnside, and the 
former reached Knoxville on December 6th. Longstreet, how- 
ever, had been repulsed on November 28th, and had retired, in 
accordance with orders from Jefferson Davis. The designs of 
the Confederates on Eastern Tennessee were thus checked fora 
time, and Grant received the thanks of Congress. The battle of 
Chattanooga was well planned and well fought on the Federal 
side, but it is difficult to believe that a more effective pursuit of 
Bragg and Longstreet was not possible. Again, as on so many 
other occasions, the Confederates slipped quietly away. Their 
loss was over six thousand men, but the force as a fighting body 
was only temporarily crippled. Longstreet wintered in Ten- 
nessee, and for five months “all was quiet” in this portion of 
the theatre of war. Grant’s active mind now recurred to the 
Mobile project, but the Government would not sanction it, and 
little was done till on the 3rd February, 1864, Sherman started 
on the celebrated meridian raid. The war had now reached a 
critical stage. In Virginia no progress had been made, and the 
dauntless Lee maintained himself within eighty miles of Wash- 
ington. In the West, Johnston, Bragg’s successor, “con- 
fronted the most formidable force that the Government could 
accumulate,” while Longstreet even “ occasionally threatened to 
assume the offensive in Eastern Tennessee.” Halleck had 
clearly failed, and on the 1st March the President approved a 
Bill intended to give the command of all the forces to Grant, 
and reviving the rank of Lieutenant-General in his favour. On 
the 9th, Grant received his commission, and entered upon the 
crowning period of his career. 

DANTE IN GREEK.* 
Tuk renaissance of literature that is now taking place in the 
Greek people is a remarkable phenomenon, to which we can 
hardly find a parallel in the history of literature. And the 
appearance of this volume, a really excellent translation of a 
great classic, is a noteworthy incident in it. Translation comes 
before original work, in a literature which finds itself sur- 
rounded by other literatures already fully developed. But the 
original work will doubtless follow in good time; and it is 
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scarcely extravagant to hope that Athens may yet give another 
set of masterpieces to the world. 
The language of M. Musurus’ translation is not exactly the 
Greek with which scholars are familiar in the Attic writers of 
the best period and their later imitators, but it closely resembles 
it, Its inflexions and verbal forms are mostly the same. Some- 
times, but not very often, we come across such a form as 
jodavénv. The syntax, too, in its larger outlines, is the 
game. In fact, the first impression that the language makes 
upon the reader is that of easiness and simplicity, though diffi- 
culties arising from the vocabulary and occasional modernisms 
will sometimes occur to those who are familiar only with 
classical Greek. Easy and simple it really is (allowing for the 
peculiar difficulty which must always attach to the translation 
of such an author as Dante), because it is free from that which 
makes an exact rendering of classical Greek so hard to attain,— 
the copious use of particles. A brief specimen will give a better 
idea than any length of description. Here is the well-known 
passage in which the love of Francesca di Rimini is told :— 
“ Suvaveywéokouev Tote mpds xXapiy, 
Tl@s mor’ €pwrt AawyiA@ros édAw* 
*Huev movaxol, undev srovoovvtes* 
TloAAdKIs Tuwy, TOupara cvvnvTnen, 
‘O xpés 7” erparn cuvavayryywoKdyTwr 
Anddece 8 tas tv udvoy xwpiov. 
‘Or’ aveyvwuev, mas 5 ToPewds yéAws 
‘Yn’ épagtod rovTov KarepirA7On, 
Obros, dvmep ovdémor’ eyxatadrelbw, 
M’ epiaAnce 7d oToma cuvamas Tpéuwy. 
Tadearos fv % BiBdos bre paras. 
“Extot’ ovk dvéyvwuev Ti Tepaitépw.” 
Movaxo for “alone,” and éxrore for “thereafter ” are doubtful 
words, but otherwise the language is classical; only, if a reader 
will compare the passage with as many average lines of an 
Attic dramatist, he will note the scarcity of particles. That the 
rendering has simplicity, dignity, and force will, we think, be 
generally allowed. 

The metre is described by M. Musurus as “ twelve-syllabled 
paroxytone, resembling, indeed, the iambic metre, but wanting 
the rhythm of quantity.” Quantity, he says, has “almost entirely 
perished,” and he accordingly makes his rhythm depend on 
accent. Of its effectiveness, we cannot profess to judge. 
An ear accustomed to the iambics of the Dramatists fails alto- 
gether to appreciate it, welcoming with pleasure the occasions, 
naturally very rare, when the line falls into a shape resembling 
the ordinary tragic senarius, as, for instance, in,— 

“ Obror ev obk Huaprov, GAN’ 7 XpnoTdrys.” 

One extraordinary liberty which M. Musurus has taken with 
his author must not be passed over. In the ninth “bolgia” 
{canto xxviii.), Dante has placed Mahommed among “ sowers of 
schisms and dissensions.” The Ambassador of the Caliph, 
“out of respect,” he tells us, “to the numerous Mussulman 
nations, many millions of whom live peaceably under the Otto- 
man Power with their Christian fellow-subjects,” has rescued 
Mahommed from this locality, substituting for him Arius, “ the 
great heresiarch, who, being a Christian and a priest, brought 
among Christian nations, by his teaching directed against the 
consubstantial divinity of Christ, that fatal schism which rent 
the Church asunder for many years.” Similar liberties have 
been taken before by adapters and translators—the Pilgrim's 
Progress, for instance, has been strangely travestied—but none, 
we think, quite so audacious. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—=<———— 

The Imperial Dictionary. New Edition. By Charles Annandale, 
M.A. Vol. IL., Dep—Kyt. (Blackie and Son.)—Of the second volume 
of the new edition of this great dictionary, which has been so 
thoroughly revised as to be really a new work, it is practically suffi- 
cient to say that it presents the same features as the first,—scientific 
accuracy of definition, wealth of quotation, and reliability as an 
authority in etymology. Sometimes, Mr. Annandale, through his 
quotations, gathers round him a singularly “mixed” literary com- 
pany. Thus “Ouida” and the eminent Scotch preacher and 
Scholar, Dr. Caird, are brought together as illustrations of 
“grace.” As usual, Mr. Annandale is very cautious in his treat- 
ment of Scotch and slang words, as when he describes “ feckless ” 
asa Scotch word sometimes used by English writers, it being now 
thoroughly domesticated on this side of the Tweed. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, on the other hand, may be somewhat relieved to 
find that “go,” to a deficiency of which he pathetically pleads 





that Mr. Annandale has not given a colloquial Scotch mean- 
ing which attaches to “hypothec,’ and which appears in 
the phrase “the whole hypothec,’’ meaning “the whole thing.” 
This omission would hardly be worth calling attention to, were 
it not that the phrase, used in this sense, occurs in ‘Through the 
Cevennes with a Donkey,” by the well-known Scotch essayist, Mr. R. 
L. Stevenson. ‘ Featherhead ” does not appear in the “ Imperial’s”’ 
list of derivatives from “feather.’’ Yet we find Mr. Huxley in his 
new volume saying, in his address to the Aberdeen students, “ It is 
whirling featherheads into all sorts of eccentric orbits.” Finally, 
Mr. Annandale seems to have been at a loss for a good quota- 
tion from a modern writer containing an illustration of the 
old-fashioned verb “incarnadine.’’ He would have found such an 
illustration in Mr. Hardy’s “Far from the Madding Crowd.” At 
the close of it, when Bathsheba, having surrendered at discretion to 
Gabriel Oak, is on the point of starting with him for church, we are 
told that “Repose had again incarnadined her cheeks.’’ Mr. 
Hardy’s novels—at least, those which he wrote before he became 
too busy—will be found by the lexicographer a perfect treasure-house 
of Elizabethan and even older words and phrases, which it is highly 
desirable, on account either of the delicacy or of the comprehen- 
siveness of their meaning, to restore to the currency of speech and 
writing. 

The Hebrew Utopia: a Study of Messianic Prophecy. By W. F. 
Adeney. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The subject of this book is the 
development of the “ Christ-idea.” The prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament are considered, not from the evidential point of view, but as 
the germs of the highest revelation, and as leading up to the great 
thought of the ideal Christ. ‘The study of the evolution of theo- 
logical truths,” says the author, “ cannot be less profitable than that 
of material organisms.’’ This sentence strikes the key-note of the 
book, which traces the course of Messianic prophecy through the 
different periods of Jewish history. As the Messianic ideas became 
more spiritual, they also became more popular, and what had once 
been the hopes merely of the prophets, were at last the hopes of 
the people. And so there was diffused among them a general ex- 
pectation of a blissful age, beside which Plato’s model republic 
or More’s Utopia would be cheerless and uninviting. The question 
for us is,—What relations do Christ and the Christian Church bear to 
this expectation ? which undoubtedly, among the lower classes, had 
become very intense at the time of our Lord’s appearance. It had, 
however, unhappily, taken a gross, sensuous, and fanatical form. 
Hence, grotesque pictures of the material prosperity of the Messianic 
age, such as we have in the so-called Book of Enoch. The Jews 
could have welcomed Jesus as the Messiah only by entirely 
revolutionising their current notions. This they would not or 
could not do, and consequently rejected him. ‘Had he been 
the Messiah of popular opinion, they would have crowned him; 
because he was not this, they crucified him.” With Christians, 
the fact that Jesus renounced the political réle, and gave himself 
up to a higher and nobler work, is the plain proof that he can- 
not be classed with the “ pretenders’? who adapted themselves to 
the false Messianic ideas of the time. Had the story of his life, as 
told us in the Gospels, been a myth, according to a favourite modern 
theory, the ideas out of which it grew would have been debased and 
degraded, rather than exalted, the tendency of myth-growth being 
invariably a backward one. Our author works out this line of thought 
somewhat skilfully, and we may say of his book generally that it is a 
worthy contribution to a deeply interesting subject. 

By Count Orsi. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—Count Orsi’s “ Recollections” are chiefly concerned 
with the early days of Napoleon III. He went to America on a 
mission to extract from the ex-King Joseph funds which might be 
used in subsidising a movement. Joseph was careful of his money, 
but gave some pictures, which may be guessed to have been Spanish 
loot, to be sold for what they would fetch. The Count was concerned 
in the insurrection of the Brothers Menotti, in 1831, though he tells 
us that he protested against an attempt which was certain, he 
thought, to end in failure. (We wonder whether the speech on p. 13, 
assigned to the year 1528, but so marvellously forecasting the events 
of 1858, was a prophecy or a recollection ?) Heaccompanied Prince 
Louis in the Boulogne expedition, and has a curious explanation to 
make about the famous eagle. 
a boy with the bird in the streets of Gravesend, and insisted on 
Surely here was a manifest interference of the good or 


Recollections of the Last Half-Century. 


A certain colonel, he tells us, found 


buying it. 
evil genius of the Napoleons. 
safely aflirm, was a boy to be seen in the streets of Gravesend with a 


Never before and never since, we may 
tame eagle for sale. Perhaps the most amusing thing in the book is 
the interview with the Duke of Brunswick, from whom Prince Louis 
wanted to borrow some money. This was the manner of the Duke’s 
introducing himself to his visitor :—“ All of a sudden, the head of 
man, covered with a huge, black-plush hood, which concealed all but 
the nose, peeped in through the curtains. The hood formed part of 
a long gown, also of black plush, which was fastened to the waist by 





Builty, is quite classical. A propos of Scotch words, we observe 


thick silk cord. It was the Duke of Brunswick. His hands were 
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plunged into the two side pockets of his robe de chambre, grasping a 
revolver in each of them.” 


Portry.—The Prophecy of St. Oran, and other Poems. By Mathilde 
Blind. (Newman and Co.)—Oran (whom we can hardly suppose to 
have been canonised) was one of the companions of St. Columba, and 
overpowered by the charms of a beautiful heathen to whom it was 
his duty to minister, broke his vows. He is buried alive, by the 
Saint’s command, but rises three days afterwards from the grave to 
proclaim that there is no heaven or hell; in short, that if 

** There is a living God, that God is Love.” 

This is the Gospel which our poet preaches, and she preaches it with 
much vigour, but certainly with a good-taste which all contempo- 
raries of the same way of thinking do not show. She has command 
of language, writes verse which is both melodious and strong, and 
pours out without stint a copious rhetoric of passion. Some gift of 
fancy, too, she possesses. What we miss is thought. Her poetry 
leaves some impression on the feelings, but scarcely a distinct image 
for the mind to realise. ‘The Abandoned” is, perhaps, the finest 
thing in the volume. This is too long for quotation, but we may 
give, as a specimen of Miss Blind’s manner, “The Dead,” one of a 
series of highly finished sonnets :— 


“* The dead abide with us! Though stark and cold 
Earth seems to grip them, they are with us still: 
They have ferged our chains of being for good or ill; 
And the'r invisible hands these hands yet hold, 

Our perishable bodies are the mould 

In which their strong, imperishable will— 
Mortality’s deep yearning to fulfil— 

Hath grown incorporate through dim time untold. 


Vibrations infinite of life in death, 

As a star’s travelling light survives its star! 

So may we hold our lives, that when we are 

The fate of those who then will draw this breath, 

They shall not drag us to their judgment bar, 

And curse the heritage which we bequeath.”’ 
—A Sculptor, and other Poems. By E. H. Hickey. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—In these poems there is thought, but the 
form is often deficient. They are also sometimes at least wanting in 
clearness. The poem, for instance, which gives a title to the volume 
certainly fails to make its purpose understood at a first reading. The 
writer must study more diligently the technicalities of the poetical 
art, avoid especiaily a slipshod kind of verse of the jingling sort 
(used in ‘Margaret the Martyr,’ and elsewhere), which she is too 
fond of, and having plenty to say, and not being without a certain 
gift of eloquence in saying it, she may do well. There is much in 
her poems—notably in “A Dead Worker’’—that reminds us, with- 
out suggesting imitation, of Mrs. Barrett-Browning. Orellana, 
and other Poems. By J. Logie Robertson, M.A. (Blackwood and 
Son.)—There are some good things in Orellana, especially fine bits of 
description ; but the poem, on the whole, seems to drag. It wants 
action and motive. The execution is unequal; at times, it is stately 
and musical, as here :— 





**Tn this fair land, 

A new-made world then first surveyed by eyes 

Tired with the faded glories of the old, 

Perpetual Spring and Summer, hand in hand, 

Inseparable sisters, made their home 

Eternal in the valleys ; wintry storms 

Mena-e, but come not, nor the bountecous year 

Ends in a barvestry of withered leaves, 

But leaf to leaf, without a pause, succeeds, 

Shooting off death, and bud to blossom grows.” 
Sometimes, on the other hand, it is fecble and monotonous. Of the 
other poems, many have a sub-humorous tone. In this, Mr. Robert- 
son seems to excel. “A Gift for a Bride” seems to us particularly 
good.——In Doors and Out. By E. Wordsworth. (Hatchards.)— 
This is a very pleasant volume of verse, always readable, a quality 
which verse of respectable merit often seems to lack. Miss Words- 
worth describes and moralises in rhymes that never wants grace and 
melody. Whether the “outdoor” poems, with their genuine love of 
Nature, or the “indoor,” with their deeper thought, are to be pre- 
ferred, we cannot say. Here is a specimen of the former, from a 
poem, ‘“‘ Leeds Trippers’ at Haddon Hall,” showing a gift of sym- 
pathy whichis not the least of Miss Wordsworth’s claims to be worthy 
of her great name :— 


“ Ah no! but how could we help it? Men grow like flowers or weeds; 
And some spring up at Haddon, and some are bred at Leeds : 
*Twas surely no fa lt of ours, if we lived in a vulgar place, 
And not in a grand old cast’e, like you, my lady Grace. 
as fondly as earl, or knizht, cr dame, 
For birth and breeding and beauty, for chivalry, art, and fame ; 
Perhaps, had the choice been ours, we'd rather have lived in state, 
Beneath ancestral banners, than at Number twenty-cight. 


Perhaps we might care 








I think, if I had my choice, my dear, I should rather like 

To have had your portrait painted by Antony Vandyke, 
Instead of that poor brown libel, an insult to you and art; 
Your photograph, such as it is, I wear it above my heart! 
They talk of Dorothy Vernon, and say she was passing fair! 
She stole away to her lover, by moonlight, down yonder stair ; 
But you are as fair, and surely your love is as true to me, 
Though we walk together on Sundays for all the world to see. 
O say, onee, and for ever, what is this thing, romance ? 

T doubt if Dorothy felt it that evening she left the dance; 
While you and I who are standing to-night in this oaken hall, 
Two humdrum city-bred people, my dearest, we fecl it all! 
For us is the genial sunshine ; for us the shadows dim ; 

For us the sts ately chambers, thew ide-monthed gurzey! - gr im 5 
F or us the sleepy hovering of motes in the slanting light 

For us, in the empty chapel, the swallow’s curved fig 








a 
oc us tos bine are lowtog tor wou toro mee 
With us, like a magic castle, this place, this mood will stay, 

Love's gift to us for ever, though ours but for a day.” 

Tates.—Pity ’Tis, ’Tis True: a Tale of Monaco. By “ Zitto.” 
(Remington.)—We need hardly say that the chief subject of “4 
= of Monaco” is the gaming-table, its fascinations and its perils, 

“ Zitto’? combines with this another not obviously connected with 
it, the follies and meannesses of religious people. All schools fall 
under her impartial reprobation, from “ Anglican Sisters” to Evan. 
gelical old maids. Of course, she will say that it is only the pseudo. 
religious whom she satirises. This is a very dubious defence. There 
are plenty of wickednesses and follies which may well occupy the 
satirist’s pen, before it should deal with religion, which, on the whole 
even “ Zitto” would probably acknowledge, benefits rather than in. 
jures mankind. The tale is written with considerable smartness ang 
vigour. We do not think the plot well constructed, and certainly 
the machinery used for bringing about the catastrophe is jI). 
contrived. There are Sufficient causes for suicide at Monaco, 
without inventing anonymous letters sent by religious enthusiasts 
in their zeal for souls. Only a Twelvemonth; or, the 
County Asylum. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—Here the motive of the 
story is to expose the abuses of lunatic asylums, the insufficiency of 
the precautions which are taken in the admission of inmates, and the 
treatment to which these inmates are subjected. The book is evidently 
the outcome of experience; whether it has been obtained first-hand 
or second-hand, we have no means of determining. Apart from the 
matter of the cruelty of the attendants, the real cause of the mischief 
was the folly of the victim’s father. As long as there are selfishness, 
stupidity, and cowardice in friends, so long will patients, who, even if 
lunatic, would be better at home, be sent to places which can 
only do them harm. The Fate of Madame la Tour: a Story of 
the Great Salt Lake. By Mrs. A. G. Paddock. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—This book has the form of fiction, but it professes to be 
a record of facts; nor is there anything in it that, so far as our know- 
ledge of the matter goes, is not fully borne out by evidence. The 
theme is, of course, the misdoing of the Mormon rulers, the abomin- 
able iniquities perpetrated at their commnad, and the misery caused 
by their social system. It is a painful story, concerning the United 
States in the first place, for the Government of Washington is surely 
to blame for the supineness which it has shown in dealing with this 
monstrous evil, but also touching ourselves, and other European 
nations, which furnish from their miserable or ignorant populations 
the dupes of the Mormon emissaries. As we write, we see that the Bill 
abolishing polygamy has been unanimously assented to by the House of 
Representatives. Mr. George Q. Cannon is not now a Member of that 
body ; but he was quite recently the Delegate from Utah. If the 
document on p. 805 is true, he ought to have shared the fate of 
Bishop Lee. 

We have received from Messrs. Routledge and Sons a copy of each 
of their sixpenny illustrated ‘‘ popular” editions of Sandford and 
Merton, Robinson Crusoe, and Grimm’s Fairy-tales—In the same 
connection, we have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of each of 
Hood’s Own, Max Adeler’s Out of the Hurly-burly, from Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, and Co.; and of Douglas Jerrold’s Story of a Feather, from 
Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. They would all form suitable 
gifts for school teachers to present to scholars who evince a taste or 
desire for reading. 








Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for March:— 
Part 15 of Canon Tristram’s Pathways of Palestine, the places illus- 
trated being Mount Gerizim and the ruins of the Church of St. John, 
Samaria.—Men of Mark, the subjects of the photographs being Sir J. 
C. Mathew, the Right Hon. G. O. Morgan, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Lumb 
Stocks, R.A.—Time, containing the first chapters of a serial story 
of Russian life, by J. B. Hopkins. 
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ROSVENORGALLERY. WINTER 
EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW 
OPEN, from 10 till 6, with a Collection of Water- 
Colour Drawings, and a comp:ete COLLECTION of 
the WORKS of G. F. WATTS, R.A., forming the first 
of a Series of Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating 
he works of the most eminent living Painters — 
admission, 1s. Will close Thursday, April 6th. 


\ ADAME PARKES-BELLOC 

wishes to LET her HOUSE at LA CELLE, 
between Versailles and St. Germains. to frien’s or 
connections. There are seven furnished bedrcoms, 
and three sitting-rooms.—Terms, £12) for the six 
summer months, or £140 for the whole year.— 
Address for details, to Madame PARKES-BELLOC, 
Slindon, Arundel. 


WEN’S COLLEGE, Manchester.— 
The Council prepose to appoint a Second 
PROFESSOR, in the DEPARTMENT of LAW. 

The Professor will be required to lecture on some 
or all of the following Subjects:—(1) Reman Law, 
(2) Constitutional Law and History, (3) International 
Law, and (4) Some Parts of the Engiish Law. Can- 
didates are requested to send in applications aud 
testimonials not later than Saturday, April Ist.— 
Informatlon respecting the emoluments and duties 
of the office may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 
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There will be a FEW VACANCIES for BOARDERS 
to attend the above School after the Easter Holidays. 
The TERM C)MMENCES APRIL 26th.—Acdress, 
Mrs. LANGHORNE, 27 Hol'and Park Gardens, 
Addison Read.—Reference is kindly allowed to the 
Lady Frederick Cavendish, 21 Carlton House Terrace, 
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l ) EXAMINATIONS.—A Few Select RESIDENT 
Pupils prepared by Mr. H. M. Hi WILT, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, Double First-class Man (Cimb.), 
and University Examiner.  Carefal tuition, ( 
gentlemanly home. Tcrms, £200 per annum.—3t The | 
Cedars, Putney, S.W. 


| 

sas : = | 
W ALTHAM HOU Si, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. | 
The Misses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late | 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, | 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. | 
Thorough Education. Excellent visitng Masters. | 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. | 
| 

| 













Pup'ls prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Hizhest references given. 


yy Y . ra ’ 4 D Q 
ST ANDREW S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. \ 
(Under the Direction of a Council.) 
CHAIRMAN. 
The Very Rey. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. | 
Hrap Mistress.—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 
tudent in Honours of Girton College. 
_The Statt consists of tive certificated st 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistr' 
School provides for the Daughters of Geutlemen a | 
thorough eduction at a moderate cost. Girls are 
received from the age of seven and upwards. The | 
poonong ha pte pen gp are in ahealthy situation, 
pen to the south, with gymmnasi a aygrour 
attached. th, with gymnasium and playground 
The NEXT TERM will begin on April 27th.—For 
further information, avply to the HON. SEC, | 
Manstield, St. Andrews, N.B. 





rdents of 


11s 











VilRA 


R 
| G GIRLS and WOMEN, in connected Boarding 
| Institutions, organised 
lL! Head 


Dp OVER 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


Trvusters, 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq , Q.C., D.C.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., QC. 


Chief Justice of England, 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Parliamentary 
application to 





PRASMI S WILKINSON, M.A., 

_4 late Exhibitioner of Exeter Coileze, Oxford, 
and formerly Seholar of Eton College, RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS, from Nire to Fifteen years of age, 
to PREPARE for the Public Schoo's, and with a 
special view to the Scholarship Eximinations at 
Kron and Winchester.—Address, 11 Westbury Park, 
Durdham Down, Bristol. 
I INETON, WARWIC K.—Mr. 

\ HUNTER, whose Pupils have gained distine- 
tion at Eton, Tonbridge, Cheltenham, and Haileybury, 
continues to RECEIVE the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
to pre; are for the Public Sehvols. Spee 








4 a“, 
leare given 


to delicate and backward Boys. Locality most 
healthy. Playground, gardens, tectum, and cricket- 
field. Highest references. 


| ELICATHE BOYS.—A_ married 
4 Oxford Graduate (without other duties) RE- 
CEIVES, in a large Country House, with 20 acres of 
ground, SIX PRIVATE PUPILS who need especial 
care.—‘' M. A.,”’ Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


ADUATED EDUCATION 





for 


hy Prebendary Brereto 
Mistress, Mrs. Rvubson, Worcester Park, 
Surrey. Annval terms—Junior Schools, 40 enineas ; 
Senior Schools, 69 guineas; University Course, 99 
ecuineas. (Little Boys, under ec'ght, admitted to the 
Junior Schoo!s.)—For information, addres:, Miss 


BRERETON, Little Massingham Rectory, Norfolk. 
COLLEGE. 


President, Fir? GRANVILLE, K.G. 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 3rd. 
Board, £46 62. Tuition, frem 13 to 18 gnineas. 
For particulars, app'y to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Heat Master; or W. KNOCKER, the Honorary 
Secretary. 


J IRKENHEAD SCHOOL —Several 

SCHOLARSHIPS, value £29 each, WILL be 
OPEN for COMPETITION in MAY. Age of Can- 
ditates, from 12 to 16.—For particulars, apply to the 


in 















' HEAD MASTER, or the SECRETARY, Birkenhead 


School, Birkenhead. 


\ RS. GILLESPIE DICKSON (of 1 
lV Inverleith Row, Edinburgh), proposes, on 
and after April 5rd next, to RECEIVE, at Westfield, 
Partickhill, gow, THREE or FOUR BvYsS, 
between the azes of 3 and 10 vears, or GIRLS, 
between 3 and 12, for Beard and Education. 

The house of Westfield stands in a garden of two 


o 





, acres, to the west of Glasgow. 


Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The FRERES. By Mrs. Alexander, 
Author of “Her Dearest Foe,’ “The 
Wooing O't,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo0. 





A MERE CHANCE, By Ada 


Camsrince, Author of “In Two Years’ 
Time,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A well-told romance of modern li‘e......Her style 
is decidedly pleasant.”’-—Athenewuin. 


JACK URQUHART’S 
DAUGHTER. By Pamera SnNeyp. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A very c’ever and able book.’’—Academy. 


THE 
GARDEN OF EDEN. 
By a NEW AUTHOR. 
In 3 vols. 
“Few novelists, and those only of a high 
order, could by possibility have written ‘Tue 
Garden of Eden.’ There are genius and passion 


in it.’—Daily Telegraph. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
‘or GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL: 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT : : 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, Head Master of Clifton 
College. 
Heap Mistress—Miss WOODS. 

The Second Term of 1882 will begin on FRIDAY, 
April 28th. Entrance Examination for new Pupils 
on THURSDAY, April 27th, at a quarter-past 9. 

Prospectuses can be obtained at the School, at the 
Office of the Clifton Chronicle, or from the Hon. 
Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 Canynge 
Square, Clifton. 

Mrs. HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Road, Cl'fton, is 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils 
attending the High School. For terms and other 
information, apply to Mrs. HAIGH. 


LIFTON 





EST HERTS.—Rev. NEWTON 
PRICE, Oxhey Vicarage, Watford, desires 
TWO PUPILS. Good music, drawing, and French. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVPBE, at least, will be 
OPEN to COMPETITION on July 25th.—Further 
particulars from the HEAD MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne. 
()* ERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A,, late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools, 


PLANDS, SCARBOROUGH. 


A MARRIEDCLERGYMAN, of upwards of Twenty 
Years’ successful Experience, assisted by a Resident 
Graduate and Science Master, RECEIVES a Limited 
Number of PUPILS from 8 to 15 years of age. Every 
home comfort and care; thorough grounding and 
training; Science taught to all; safe sea-bathing. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL.— 
K SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £40, 
£30, £20. Candidates may be examined in London 
or Manchester.—Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., School 
House, Sedbergh, before March 25th. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight £40; 
Four £20. E'ection third Tuesday in May.—Apply 
to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


Vy ORTHING, Sussex, established 

1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. fe es to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House. 









NTATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The FIFTH ORDINARY MEETING of the pre- 
sent Session will be held on TUESDAY, the 2lst 
inst., at the Society’s Rooms, King’s College En- 
trance, Strand, W.C., London, when a Paper will be 
read, on ‘ The Use of Import and Export Statistics,” 
by RoBErT GIFFEN, Esq. 

The chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


OLLEGE HOM E 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


- & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 











GOUPS, PRESERVEDPROVISIONS 


and 


re MEATS; leo, iis 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 








—— SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPHCIALITIES for INVALIDS, 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 

BEYANT AND MaY's 


| idee! SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


ee TO HEALTH, 





KINAHAN’S | 
| 


LL 


WHISKY. 


| 
| 
| 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


N E A V E’S, 


FOR | 


F OO D 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


H 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


‘FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 
INFANTS 
| AND 

INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


Britisn Mepicat Journat.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
WHOLESALE 
J. R. NEAVE and OO., Fordingbridge, England. 


OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 


Sold by Chemists throughont the World. 








——$_______ 


RITISH EMPIRE J 

» LIFE ASSURANCE compas UTUAL 
Bridge Street, Blackfrairs, London SE iF New 
is hereby given, that the ANNUAL GENCE 
MEETING of the above-named Compan URAL 
held on TUESDAY, April 4th, 1882, at "Theog i, be 
precisely, at the CANNON STREET none 
> 


London, E.C. 
EDWIN 
March 8th, 1882, WIN BOWLEY, Scoretary, 





<r RGCN: <il 
THE 
LIVERPOOL ant Lonnoy 
AND 
GLOBE 


FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Policies effected 
Participating Class (Table B), before the close of thi 
ve _— Lampe ne ndlyad two years in the Division ot 
rofits to be declared for the te ing Dec 
= — cl e term ending December 
Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lag 
should be paid within fifteen days Fd ida Day 
: . OFFICES. 
4IVERPOOL, LONDON, MANCHESTER, LEEDS Bris’ 
DusLin, GLASGOW, EpINBURGH, BIRMINGH age 
‘ "NEWCASTLE. —— 7 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fj 
Life Iusurance and Annuities may be chinhenh antes 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents.—Ap ne 
cations for Agencies invited, 7 Phe 
Lonpon Orrices.—CORNHILL and CH y 
OROSS. me 


Sa of LONDON FIRE INSoUR. 
ANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
Offiees—101 Cheapside, E.C. 
Capital, £2,000,000; Amount Paid-up and Reserve. 
£250,000. , 
Alderman HENRY E. KNIGHT, Chairman, 
Intending Insurers are reminded that particulars 
of properties they wish protected should be lodged 
with the Company on or before the 25th inst. 5 
brn days of grace = Policies of the Com. 
pany becoming renewable at Tady Day will expi 
the &th April. oe whtied 
L. C. PHILLIPS, General Manager, 


in the new 





LIFE ASSURANCE, 


I EALTHY PERSONS at all AGES 
X will find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under 
any of the Ordinary Systems. See Prospectus for 
Specimens and Illustrations of the remarkable results. 


CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID...... £4,028,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE 436,000 
43rd YEAR. 


ENTRANTS before APRIL, 1882, will secure 
ONE YEAR’S BONUS more than later Assurers, 
London: 5 LomBarp Street, and 48 Part MAtt, 8.W. 

Edinburgh: 82 Princes Street 
Birmingham : 58 New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liverpool: 11 Tithebarn St | Manchester: 10 Bank St. 

Glasgow : 123 St. Vincent Street. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chiet Manager, 

Ottice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1882. 








At KAVOS, and “chortle in your 
joy.” Kavos is the sapreme King of Condi- 
ments; the hunger-maker. Delightful with oe 
thing. Order of any grocer. Wholesale from KAVO 
and CO.’s Chief European Dépot Cork. 


EF OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Liver 

COMPLAINTS AND DISORDERS OF THE BOWELS. 
—It is impossible to exaggerate the extraordinary 
virtue of this medicine in the treatment of all affec- 
tions of the liver or irregularities of the bowels. In 
cases of depraved or superabundant bile, these Pills, 
taken freely, have never been known to fail. In 
bowel complaints they are equally efficacious, though 
they should then be taken rather more sparingly, for 
every medicine in the form of an aperient requires 
caution when the bowels are disordered, although at 
the same time a gentler or more genial aperient than 
these Pills in moderate doses has never yet been dis- 
covered. If taken according to the printed instruc. 
tions, they not only cure the complaint, but improve 
the whole system. 


JEAD the FOLLOWING :—‘ In spite 
of the many novelties and largely advertised 

new ‘ preparations’ for the chest and lungs, I find Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS still rank as afford- 
ing the speediest relief in throat and chest affec- 
tions.’—Signed,W. H. Turner, M P.S., Totterdown, 
Bristol, January 27th, 1882. They instantly relieve 
and rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, pains 10 
the chest, rheumatism, and taste pleasantly. Sold 
at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, by all Druggists. 
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UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 


Paid-up Capital ... ae cae £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund aes vee ae £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





f CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
By Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 


Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 


and Fiji. : 
Sealant on as COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


tion. : 
toro OSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 


riods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
__ se ee 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 








CITY BRANCH: Mansrton-Hovse Buripryas, E.C. 





irman—Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Ropert Mowsray 
- Bart., M.P., D.C.L. " 
ELEVENTH BONUS MEETING, 1882, 

The Report, presented at a Meeting held on the 5th 
January last, showed that on the rigorous basis of the 
Instituée of Actuaries’ H™ Table of Mortality, with 
3 per cent. interest and net premiums, 


The calculated Liability was ... .. £1,970,019 


. wee é 
To which further Reserves were added of 116,684 
Making the Total Reserves +. 2,086,703 


. 2,433,397 


. £346,694 


And the Assurance Fund being 
The Net Surplus was... 


Of this sum, £345,000 was divided—an amount 
larger by £15,000 than any previously distributed, 
and producing the highest ratio of protit ever declared 
by the Society, viz., a 

CASH BONUS OF 32 PER CENT, 
on the Premiums of the Five Years. 





CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON PROOF OF DEATH 
AND TITLE. 


DIVISION of PROFITS will be in 

New Policies effected before the end 
will then rank for Five full Years’ 
obtain one year’s additional share of 


The NEXT 
January, 1887. 
of June next 
Bonus, and so 
Profits. 





The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the Bonus meeti: g, the returns 
made to the Board of Trade, and every information 
can be obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or 
from any of its agents. 

GEO. CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Seeretary. 
B. NEWBATT, Assistant-Actuary. 
OMMERCIAL JTNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ass ... £2,500,000 


Capital Paid up... we sas sa «» 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ae ne «+ _ 733,000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 








ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RalLWway ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SFA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
: Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS, 

Bonus ALLowep To INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS. 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


1 Agents, or 
4 CORNHILUL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
In ESTABLISHED 1782, 
surances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality, 
SOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIiFXBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Sarrent Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
ce of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
Th © commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
e Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
Per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
+ ard of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
a geet | the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
Sto, “d and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Not Sand Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
application: Fina cane et, with full particulars, on 
uM % } YS 4 
March 3ist, 128 AVENSCROFT, Manager, 





NELSON'S 
‘HOME COME 
A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 

MARY HOOPER, 


AUTHOR of “‘ LITTLE DINNERS,” &c. 


oO 8B T & 


By 


Post Free, on Application to 


G NELSON, DALE, and 
DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


CRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


CO., 








OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning)... ia Bee 10 Guineas 

FIVE ,, fe (never requires tuning aaa ore sae ene 2 

i s (Studio)... me 32. see re pee F aa 26 

mA s (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case aaa 20 Pa 

aa pe os in American Walnut Case ... ‘a waa . 22 “ 

re oe a in Oak Case ... ata ae waa as a Pe 

” ” 9 in Black and Gold Case... eae oe Siar e 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in 25 a 


Pine, and other Cases, from aes aa rae 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


(EMIGRATION TO THE 
NORTH-WEST. 


The CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (under contract with the 
Dominion Government to compiete and work a Transcontinental line of railway 
to the Pacific Ocean) OF FER for SALE FARMING and GRAZING LANDS in 

| the Fertile Belt of the North-West, along the line of railway and its branches, to 
actual settlers, at 103 sterling per acre, payable in annual iustalments, but 
subject to a rebate of 53 per acre for cultivation of one-half within four years 
from date of purchase. 

Purchasers will have the additional advantage of paying for these lands in 
the Land Grant Bonds of the Company, which will be accepted at a premium, 
10 per cent. above par, and accrued interest allowed. These Bonds, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest, can at present be obtained through 
the Bank of Montreal, 9 Birchin Lane, London, at the price of par and accrued 
interest. 

For further information respecting the country, proof of its Agricultural and 
Stock-raising Capabilities, the way and cost of reaching it, &e., apply to the 
| CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Bartholomew House, London, 

E.C. 








CANADIAN 
LANDS 


FOR 





SALE. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application 








Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which LArGr Prorrrs are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette-—*‘ The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe.’——John Bull.—‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of pub.ic contidenes.’’— rurt 
Journal.—“ An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.” Civilian.—‘ Their system commend: itself 
as being a very safe one.’”——News of the World.—*‘ Their book is well worth reading. One tter 
than retain their services.” 














cannot do be 
W. GUTTERIDGE and CO, Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 

for it. 


and see that no other is substituted f 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ** LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


is genuine, 
*.* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; an 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, | King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C 


i Export 





WHO 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS AT MUDIE’s. 





More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Collection comprises more than One Million 


Opinion on all Subjects of General Interest. 


7olumes of Modern Works of every Shade of 


Fresh Copies are added as the Demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the 


Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
** The Terms for Book Clubs and Literary Institutions are the lowest on which it is possible for any 
Librarian to guarantee a liberal and constant succession of the Newest Books. 
PROSPECTUSES, POSTAGE FREE, ON. APPLICATION. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 














EARLY NEXT WEEK WILL DE PUBLISHED. 


I 


THE REVOLT OF MAN. 


Post 8vo, 7s 6:1. 





I. 


PUBLISHED BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY. 
SERMONS PREACHED- BEFORE 


THE QUEEN, 
AT BALMORAL. 
By the Rev. A. A. CAMPBELL, Minister of Crathie. 


Crown Svo, 4s 6d. 





THIS IS PUBLISHED. 


THE FIXED PERIOD: 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


DAY 


a Novel. 


(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


MORE THAN KIN: a Novel. 


By M. P. 
1 vol. post Svo, 7s 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Founded 1841, 
. Patrron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


L NDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 








Just published, price 4s. 
CHAMBERS’S 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
Edited by ANDREW FINDLATER, M.A, LL.D. 


Containing the Meanings of Words, their Pronunciation and Etymology ; with an 
Appendix giving list of Words and Phrases from ot her Languages, Abbreviations, 
Prefixes and Suffixes, Mythological and Classical Names, &c. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


THE “FELLOWS” FILE. Price 1s 4d. 


Carriage paid to all Countries in the Postal Union. SORTS, BINDS, and 

INDEXES, in alphabetical order, Letters, Invoices, &c., leaving every paper 

immediately accessible and removable. No Springs, Wires, or Screws. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street, 

(Next to St. James’s Hall), 

HAS THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 
Prices, in Silver Cases, from £2 10s; in Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS & PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the Company, 

67 Regent Street. 





> MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 
The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the $.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 13,352 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,509 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. : 
Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by General 
FINCH, 71 Landsdowne Place, Brighton. 





EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
A S E §8 for BIN 
Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


DIN G. 
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ANT a GOOD ATLAS 
p° yOu anr or OTHERWISE? 
LETTS’S 


BUY 
POPULAR. 
he Newest, the Best, the Cheapest, and 
bape teformation not to be found ina: vy other 
SERIES ONE E.—36 General Maps, with Cons aikive 
ss Index. 


aS 0.—40 Maps of British Ex mpire, including 
a or ag Seale, with Plans of Towns and 


Cities, Geclogics al Maps, &e. 
Prices OF EITHER SERIES. 
Edition. Boards, 10s 64; cloth, 12s 61; 
age 3 or morocco, 17s ‘6d; full morocco, 383 od. 


Mounted Evition. Cloth, 25s; half-calf or 
we morocco, | 31s 6d; full morocco, £3. 


half- 


—— 


RITISH IMPERIAL ATLAS; 
being the two foregoing bound together. 

76 Maps and Plans, and Consulting Index of 23,000 
Names. 

PAPER EDITION, cloth boards, gilt edges = 10 
Half-calf or morocco, gilt edges 11 

Full morocco, for Presentation 3 l2 6 

CLOTH MOUNTED EDITION, cluth boards 2 7 6 

Half-calf or morocco, gilt e dies Saceeantseusds 214 0 

Full morocco, for Preseatation 4 4 0 


Prospectus from all Booksellers and Stationers, or 
LETTS, LIMITED, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, 

Silver, Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, 
Scotch, &c. Lists free.—J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, 
Dews sbury. 


UNV ILL 7S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use By exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CoO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London “Pcie 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.¢ 








, 1878. First Award 
pon Medal, Sy an ey, 1880 ; Melbourne, 
’ 
FRY s Ps CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicions and valuable 
— —Siandard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. A 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA r ** Strictly | la "_W, Ww. Stoddart, 


ELC. F.C:8:. sristol. 
i _FURTE EN PRIZE 


MAPPIN AND WEBDB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


— ST., MANSION- soue® BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


| — Meda', Paris, 





JOSEPH GILLO rs” 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, I ARI, 1878. 


MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLER! ES COMP. ANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and ¢ ases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S 3 ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIRVS GOUT PI LLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is qnickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


/ Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


BEMARE ABLE, VERY REMA oy tian BLE 
NDEED, are the EFFECTS 
AMPLOUGEUS PYRETIC ‘SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
pn Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, ard in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLU MBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandr iff ; Restores when falling off ; Stren gthens 
Weak Hair 3; Canses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow ; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
a all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and ls, 

“ Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


PRIZE 





| hone st: 





Now ready, in 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


Plain Speaking, By the Author 


of ** Joh» Halifax, Gentleman.” 


Horst and Bracxett, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Price Six “Shillings. 


PIRIT and FORM; 
h preached at Leatherhead, by 
CoMERFORD HAWKINS, M.A. 

“The sermons in this volume in many points well 
deserve notiee and study, for there is about them a 
£00 rd deal of vigoar and‘some originality of thoucht, 
e:chewing all m pulpit conventionality, in an 

tte mpt tos apple with the difficulties of the 
alt and to think them out as 
ste.”’--Guardian, 
nest, thoughtful, and suggestive as 
> cau only express the hope that these 
sermons may be known and read by many men,”’— 
Sp clator. 

“* These sermons are nothing less than admirable. 

ional faith, and strong and manly sense, are ex- 
3 in language which for lucidity and vigour 
leaves nothing to be desired.’”’—Puall Mall Gazette. 

C. KeGan Pact and Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 


Now ready, priee ls; by post, 1s 1d. 
4 OREW ARNE D, FOREARMED. 
by the Right Honourable Lord Henny Gorpon 
Lennox, M.P. 
London : 


G 


Sermons 
EpWARDS 
















WILLIAM Ring WAY, 169 Piccadilly. 


Ne arly ready, 8vo, f 3 
ERMAN Cl Prt R BE and 
CHRISTIANITY: their Controversy in the 

ime 1770-1880. By JosEPH GostTWIc K, Author of 
e German Poet:,” “English Poets,’ “© English 
Grammar, Historical and Analytical ; a2 Joint-Author 
of ** Outlines of German Literature,”’ ke. 
London: F. Noreate, 7 King Strec t, Covent Garde nN. 


DECADE of VE RSE. 
EB ** Verse o : no common quality.’ 
y the Same Author. 
DOROTHY r ROW N (Every Day). 
“Tt tantalises us.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


—, . RADDON'S _ a ree 
all Libraries, i 
OUN. r "T he ‘Ne aww Novel. 


















os. 
’—Spectator. 


53. 





es, 
V "ROY AL. 
1 By the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ &c. 
London: J. and R. MaxweE.t, Milton House, Shoe 
Lane, E.C. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 
HAIR-SPLITTING as a FINE ART. 
L ETIERS to MY SON HERBERT. 
—‘A capital hit at Mr. Gladstone.”’—Evening 
News. 
TinstEY Brotuers, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
| sages and JULIET. Book of the 
v Play,as Performed at the Lyceum. Edited by 
snRY Invina. Price Is. 
‘ERS and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 














Just published, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
HE DEVELOPMENT from KANT 
to HE “ L, with Chi upte rs on the Philosophy 
of Religion. y ANDREW SETH, Assistant Professor 
of Logic and Mi uphysies, ddinburgh University. 
Published by the Hibbert Trustees. 
WIiLiams and NorGare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, snd 29 South Frederi ‘k Street, Edinburgh. 






Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


SHORT HISTORY © of the 
4 ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. By ANnprew 
Bisset, Anthor of **The Commonwealth,” &e 


WILLIAMS and NorGatr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, and 20 Sonth Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
Eleventh Edi tion , post free, One Shill ng, 
‘YR. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A 
Treatice on the only Successful Method of 
ao this Discase. By Ronert G. Watts, M.D., 
Y.R.S.L, F.C.S., &e., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Rae London, WwW. 
London: C. MircHELL and Co., 
Fleet Street. 


NHRISTIAN OPINION and 
J REVISIONIST. Every SATURDAY. Price 2d. 


Red Lion Court, 









1. Mr. BRADLAUGH AND THE OATH. 
2. Tue TESTIMONY OF THE ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS, 
3. PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC MISSIONARY WORK, 
$, REVISION FROM THE STAND-POINT OF EVIDENCE, 
5. REVISER ON REVISION. 
6. RELIGION ON THE CONTINENT. 
a © HR ISTIAN EVIDENCES, RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 
ND QUERIES. 
; > all Newsaents and at all Railway Book- 
stalls. —Otlice, 11 Southampt on i Street, Strat id, W.C. 
N TIQU ITIES of CYPRU S.—See 
ke BUILDER (4d; by post, 43d). Also for 
Views and Pians, New Infirm: ury, Altrincham ; 


Schools for Orphans of Foreigners ; De tails, M whul 
Suildings; and Interior and Exterior of Hotel du 
Crédit de France—Animal Action in Art—Thames 
Embankment Ria hitectnral Terra Cottas — St. 
Stephen's, W: »0k—Electric Exhibition, &e.—46 
Catherine yrwhen nye all Newsmen. 
Misses JACKSON & GRAHAM, 
Estate and House Agents, bez to call attention 
to Gentlemen Desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or C suntry, as well as Gentlemen wishing 












to Parc ‘hase or Rent, to the great facilities they 
8 carrying ont the views of each, and 
solicit communications. Proper ties 





iaopes 2c te i 
Auctions, 
Department, 357 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Vv aluations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


IN MAREMMA: 
A NOVEL, 


By OUIDA. 


° 


3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 


FOR CASH ONLY. By James Payn. 


3 vols. crown Sy | Immediately. 
The LIFE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
In Two Epochs. By BLANC HARD JERROLD. With 


nearly 100 Hlustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, clota: 
extri a, 2h2. (early ready, 


MEMORIES of £ OUR G GREAT TOWNS; 
with Aneedotic Gleanings concerning thei ir 
Worthies and their Oddit’es. By Dr. Joun 
Doran, F.S.A. A New Edition, with 38 Illus- 
trations. Crown &yo, cloth sania 7s 6d. 


RECREATIONS of 
MAN; or, Does Writing Pay? With Recollee- 
tons of some Literary Men, and a View of a 
Literary Man’s Working Life. By Percy Firz- 
GERALD. 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth extra, 21s. 

{Just ready. 


STUDIES in MEN and BOOKS. By 


R. Lovis §TFvensi Ny Author of ‘* With a Don- 





a ‘LITERARY 


key in the Cevennes,” &e. Crown Syo, 63, 
BALLADS of LIFE, LOVE, and 
HUMOUR. Py Ronserr Bucwanan. With 


Frontispiece Hughes. 


6s. 


by Arthur Crown 8yo, 


SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. By James 


Seam, Author of “ By Proxy,’’ &e. Crown 8yo, 


se Not only d» the essays show that irrepress sible 
flow of good spirits which has made Mr. Payn’s |: 
novels so delizhtful, but they are full of onde 
Atheneum. 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. By 
RIcHARD A. cron, Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 
“A Menacing oa 4’ is perhaps the most attrac- 
tive essay......A mos +t entertaining and instructive 
book,.’’—Pall ‘Mall G uzette, 








TUNIS, LAND and PEOPLE. By 
’ evalier von Hrsse-WartecG, With Lilustra- 
tios is, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
** Not only full of information, but also interesting 
and entertaining.’’—Figaro. 


The PRINCE and the PAUPER. By 
Mark Twain. Crown 8vo, 190 Illustrations, 
7s Gd. 

*Ata'e of absorbing interest.””—Standard. 
“A remarkably ingenious and sé »nsible story, capit. 
ally toid, in easy, p.cturesque style.’’—Times, 


Also, Illustrated, uniform in size, style, and price. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark 
TWatn. 
©The book is full of good things.’’—Atheneum. 


The INNOCENTS ABROAD: or, New 


Pilgrim’s Progress. By Mark Twat. 


IRELAND UNDER the LAND ACT. 


Letters to the Standard during the Crisis in Ire- 
land. Containing most recent Information about 
the Popular Leaders, the League, the Working of 

he Sub-Commis-ions, &c. With an Appendix of 
Leading Cases, giving the Evidence in full; 
Judicial Dicta, &e. By EK. Cant-WaLi. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The HAIR: its Treatment in Health, 
Weakness, aud Diseare. By D. J. Pincus. 
bucitiabdtis Is; cloth, Is 6d. 


FORENSIC ANECDOTES: Humour 
and Curiosities of the Law and the Men of Law. 
By Jacop Larwoop. (New Volume of ‘* The May- 
fair Library.”’) Post 8vo, cloth limp, 23 6d. 


A HISTORY of | the CHAP. BOOKS of 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Joun 
Asuton. With nearly 40) Illustrations, engraved 
in Fac-simile of the Originals. Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.’S LIST. 


BI-METALLISM. 


GOLD and SILVER MONEY. 


Plain Statement. Part II.—Objections Answered. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8yo, cloth, 53. 


7 1 ; NTN 
CHAPTERS on PRACTICAL POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford. By Bonamy 
Price, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. 
«© Will be read throughout with pleasure; and it may be read generally with 
profit by all who take an interest in Political Economy of this description.’”’— 
rown 8vo, cloth, 52. 


Economist. ‘ 
PERMANENCE and EVOLUTION. An In- 
quiry into the Supposed Mutability of Animal Types. By 8. E. B. BouvErir- 
Pusey. 
Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, cloth, bevelled boards, 63. 
7 x Al \ Y 
The PRINCE. By Nicco.o Macnravers. 
Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Part I.—A 


By Pau. F, Tipman. 


and Social. By Witit1am GRAHAM. M.A, 
thinker, with a rare power of setting forth both sides of a disputed question, in 
so impartial a manner that we can hardly see at first sight to which side his own 
predilections incline him,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
ae r Try ‘ WIERT ATIVAN 
WHAT is the TRUTH as to EVERLASTING 
PUNISHMENT? By the Rev. F. Nutcomne Oxrnuam, M.A. 
Being an Historical Inquiry into the Witne:s and Weight of Certain Anti- 
Origenist Councils. 
*,* Parts I. and IL., complete in one volume, cloth, price 7s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The DIVINE PATRIOT, 
SERMONS. 


Preached in Searborough and in Cannes. 
Archdeacon Buunt, D.D., Vicar of Scarborough. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
1 (7) 7 4% | of 
TREMADOC SERMONS, chiefly 
Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the Divine Humanity. 
H. N. Grey, M.A. 
** The most charming volume of pulpit deliverance we have met with for many 
aday. Fullof thought, gentle charity, and spiritnality.”—Chureh Times. 
«« Emphatically living sermons, full of reality and interest.’’—Literary Church- 
man. 


and — other 
By the Venerable 


on the 
By the Rey. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

- i - r i - és 

WEEK-DAY LIVING: a Book for Young 
Men and Women. By the Rev. 8. Pearson, M.A 

“Ina pleasant, chatty, vivacious style, Mr. 
of common-sense, and good wholesome advice for young men and women, 
which many, especially those who are engaged in the laudable work of self-edu- 
eation, will, we doubt not, gladly welcome.’’—Christian World. 





LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


The CREED of SCIENCE, Religious, Moral, 


| 
“Mr. Graham is a thoroughly cultivated and singularly clear and philosophical | 


Part II. | 


Pearson has written a book full | 


| ie 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY pRxEgg 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. : 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE. 


By W. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., 
Late Deputy to the Knightbridge Professor in the University of Cambridge. 











New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 


| WITH a TRANSLATION in ENGLISH RHYTHM, and NOTES CRITICAL 
and EXPLANATORY. 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


‘THE EDIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES, 


By the same Editor. 


Ds 
as. 


Demy 8vo, 
EXPOSITION 
CREED. 


Edited by TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D., 
Late Fellow and Tutor of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 


PEARSON’S OF THE 


New Edition, Revised by R. SINKER, M.A., Librariim of Trinity College, 


NEW VOLUME OF CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS 
| Extra feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 33 6d. 


| THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 


By the Rev. J. J. LIAS, M.A. 





| London: C. J. CLAY, M.A,, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 











THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





The following New Works, available for every class of Subscribers, are in daily circulation, 
and all New Books in every department of literature, together with the most recent Musical 
Publications, are added as they issue from the press. 


ENGLISH SECTION :— 


Fitzgerald’s New History of the English Stage—Du Chaillws Land of the Midnight Sun—Morley’s Life of Cobden— 
Green’s Making of England—Hunter’s Indian Empire—Nordenskiild’s Voyage of the * Vega’—The Mendelssohn Family 
—Morris’s Hopes and Fears for Art—Temple’s Men and Events of My Time in India—Coote's Wanderings South and 
East—Life of Sir Charles Lyell—Lord Dufferin’s Speeches and Addresses—Sir John Lubbock’s Fifty Years of 
Science—Our Little Life, by A. K. WI. B—The British Navy, by Sir Thomas Brassey—Arnold’s Palms and Temples 
—W. II. Russell's Hesperothen—Proctor’s Familiar Science Studies—Robinson’s Noah’s Ark—Uyganda and _ the 
Egyptian Soudan—Lansdell’s Through Siberia—Oliphant’s Land of Khemi—Caroline Fox's Memories of Old Friends 
—John Inglesant, by J. IH. Shorthouse—Gehenna, by Lewis Wingfield—Phyllida, by Florence Marryat—Faucit of 
Balliol, by Herman Merivale—In Trust, by Mrs. Oliphant—A Laodicean, by Thomas Hardy—The Question of Cain, 
by oe Hoey—The Garden of Eden—A Grape from a Thorn, by James Payn—The Comet of a Season, by Justin 
AcCarthy. 


FOREIGN SECTION :— 


Les Millions Honteux, par Hector Malot—Mon Frere et Moi, par E. Daudet—Eliane, par Madame Craven—Le 
Marteau @Acier, par Louis Uhlbach—La Fille de Marguerite, par X. de Montepin—Bayonnette, par Alexis Bouvier— 
La Faustin, par E. de Goncourt—Mare-Auréle, par Ernest Renan—Meémoires de Canler, Chef de Police—Fleur-de- 
Crime, par Adolphe Belot—Le Fiancé de Sylvie, par H. Gréville—Aspasia, von Hammerling—Angela, von Spielhagen. 


MUSIC SECTION :— 


The Prince Consort's Collected Compositions—The Mascotte, by Audran—Patience, by Arthur Sullivan—Les Contes 
ad Hoffman, by Offenbach—Le Tribut de Zamora, by Gounod—St. Ursula, by F. H. Cowen—Princess Toto, by Frederic 
Clay—Old Scottish Ditties, edited by G. A. Maecfarren—The Childhood of Christ, by Berlioz—Faust, by Berlioz— 
The Martyr of Antioch, by Arthur Sullivan—Il Demonio, by Rubinstein—The Building of the Ship, by J. F. Barnett 
Mefistofele, by Boito—The Widow of Nain, by F. J. Caldicott—Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Volumes I, and I, 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 





1. 
Now ready, Third Edition, price 3s 6d. 


ERRORS in the USE of ENGLISH. By 


e WiLL1aM B. Hopason, LL.D., Fellow of the College of Preceptors, 


» lat ‘ i a saa 
the ls al Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 


and Professor of Politic 

« Those who most need such a book as Dr. Hodgson's will probably be the last 
to look into it.”’—Saturday Review. . 

« Perhaps at no period in the history of our language was such a work as this 

eeded so much as it is at present. —N.B. Daily Mail. 
ma Beyond all doubt, Professor Hodgson has attained his object—viz., to set 
forth the merits of correctness in English composition,” — Atheneum, 

«This little volume will surely do excellent service, and we strongly recommend 
it for the study of all.’’—Manchester Examiner. ia 

“This posthumous work of Dr. Hodgson’s deserves a hearty welcome, for it is 
sare to do good service.’ —Academy. : 

“fis conversation, as every one who had the pleasure of his acqnaintance 
knows, sparkled with anecdote and epigram, and not a little of the lustre and 
charm of his talk shines out of those pages.’’—Scotsman. 

“No one who aims ata pure style of English composition should be without 
this book.””—Educational News, 


II. 
NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS, by the AUTHOR of “ RAB and his FRIENDS.” 


JOHN LEECH, and Other Papers. By 


Joun Brown, M.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Dr. John Brown’s humour, pathos, and geniality are acknowledged qualities. 
waaWe end with a hearty r commendation of the book to readers of almost 
every variety of taste, for they will find here scores of stories which will make 
them laugh or shudder, or feel ‘a great disposition to ery.’’’—Saturday Review. 

“Tn this new volume of the Hore Subsecive, Dr. John Brown has given us 
some more of his pleasant and discursive essays on men and beasts.’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“ He speaks to us out of the riches of a storied past with all the charm of one 
who knew and loved it well ; and his manner is so sympathetic, and his touch so 
gentle and exquisite, that we alw feel he knows and loves the present with 
the truest and largest of hearts.”’—Li'erary World. 

« One very obvious characteristic of these papers is their appearance of ease 
and spontaneity. They impress us as the work of one full of his subject and 
delighted with it.’’—Academy. 

“With two exceptions the essays and sketches are all racy of the northern soil.”’ 
—St, James’s Gazette. 

“The author of ‘ Rab and his Friends’ has published a volume of stray papers, 
in which many delightful glimpses will be found of old Ediuburgh society.”— 
Dundee Advertiser. 

“To see another work of Dr. John Brown is pleasant unto the eyes as to see 
the face of an old friend.’’—Svotsmen. 











i. 
Now ready, Tenth Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HORZ SUBSECIVZ. By John Brown, 


M.D., Author of ‘ John Leech, and other Papers.” 


Iv. 
“Every parent should put it into the hands of his son.’’—Scotsman. 


SELF-CULTURE: Intellectual, Moral, and 


Physical, A Vade-Mecum for Young Men and Students. By Joun Struarr 
Buiackie, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Fourteenth 
Edition. In 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, post free. 

* An invaluable manual,” —Evra. 

“Written in that lucid and nervous prose of which he is master.”’—Spectator. 

“A little locket gemmed within and without with real stones fitly set.’— 
Edinburgh Courant. 

“Students in all countries would do well to take as their vade-mecum a little 
Book on Self-Culture by the eminent Professor of Greek in Edinburgh.’’—Medical 
Press and Circular. 

An adequate guide to a generous, eager, and sensible life.’’—Academy. 


DAVID DOUGLAS, 9 Castle Steet, Edinburgh. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW NOVELS. 


LADY DEANE, and other STORIES. 


Mrs. LeirH Apams, Author of 't Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling.” 


| By 


{This day, 





DEEPGLEN. 


» = 
3 vols. 
[ Newt week, 


By Huan Morven. 





ONE MAY DAY: a Sketch in Summer Time. 
By Miss Grant, Anthor of '‘ My Heart’s in the Highlands,” &e. 


3 vols, 


FAUCIT of BALLIOL. By Herman Merivate. 
3 vols, 


“Mr. Merivale’s novel hae one quality of success which is certainly not too 
common, freshness The book is one which it is difficult to lay down when it 
has onee been taken up, and which makes us hope for another from the same 
hand.”’—Saturday Review. 

“It is a delightful book to read, fall of hnmour and spirited rattle, and strokes 
of true imaginative power, of buoyant satire, flishes of poetry, and snatches of 
a careless wisdom.’’—Spectator. 





[Third Edition, in the press. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Second Elition, Enlarged, in crown 8vo, price 53. 


ASPECTS of HUMAN NATURE. By James Kerr, M.A., 


Author of ‘‘ Domest'e L'fe in India,” &e, 
London; Longmans and Co. 








GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ BOOKS. 





NEW and IMPROVED EDITION. 


BETWEEN WHILES; or, Wayside 


Amusements of a Working Life. Edited by the Rev. B. H. KENNE 
Cauon of Ely. Feap. 8vo, 6s. one ia 





Crown 8vo, paper cover, price 1s. 


HINTS for SHAKESPEARE - STUDY. 


Exemplified in an Analytical Study of Julius Cesar. Especially intended for 
Candidates for Examination. By Mary Grarron MOBERLY. 


Third Edition, price 10s 6d, large post 8vo, gilt cloth. 


HENRY G. BOHN’S DICTIONARY of 


QUOTATIONS from the ENGLISH PORTS, arranged according to Subjects. 
A comprehensive volume of 736 pages, hitherto privately printed, and selling 
eceasionally at auctions at from four to five guineas. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS and ORIGINAL PIECES. 


By the late CHARLES Gipps Prowett, M.A., formerly Fellow and Le:turer 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Edited by C. H. Monro, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


DEDICATED, by PERMISSION, to the BISHOP of LINCOLN. 


EPOCHS of the PAPACY, from its Rise 


to the Death of Pope Pius IX. in 1878. By Rev. A. R. PENNINGTON, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.Soe., Rector of Utterly, Lincolnshire, Honorary Canon of 
Lincoln Cathedral, Author of “ Tidé Life of Erasmus,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 10s 6a. 

“Of the many works that have appeared in recent years on the Papacy none of 
these are of greater value than the one under notice......Mr. Pennington has 
recorded its history with a fulness and faithfulness that does credit to his ability 
and conscientiousness as a writer of Church history...... It is not often we can 
speak favourably of any work on the Romish Church written from a Protestant 
point of view, but we cordially commend ‘ Epochs of the Papacy’ to all who 
desire to become conversint with the ecclesiastical history of the Church of 
Rome.” —The Christian Union. 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth. 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Translated 


into English Verse, with a Preliminary Essay on the Fabulists. By Exizur 
Wricut. New Edition, with Notes, by J. W. M. Gipss. 33 6d. 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth. 


CLASSIC TALES. Containing Rasselas, 


The Vicar of Wakefield, Gulliver’s Travels, The Sentimental Journey. 
Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Vol. IIL., in Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 3s 6d. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated from 


the Greek. With Notes, and a Life of Plutarch, by AuBreY Stewart, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb, ; and the late Geonar Long, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


New Edition, with enlarged Supplement. 


JOHNSON’S GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 


Describing the Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables desirable for the Garden, and 
explaining the Terms and Operations employed in their cultivation. With a 
new enlarged Supplement, containing all pants and varieties to the end of 
the year 1t$0. By N. E. Brown, of the Herbarium, Kew. Post 8vo, 7s 6d ; 
Supplement separately, 1s 6d. 





4th Thousand, Revised, imp. 8vo, 21s. 


MY GARDEN: its Plan and Culture. 


Together with a General Descript'on of its Geology, Botany, and Natural 
History. By A. Smex, F.R.S. With 1,300 Engravings on Wood. 
** 4 book which ought to be in the hands of every one who is fortunate enough 
to possess a garden of his own.’”’—Nature. 


Third Edition, entirely Revised. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Contain- 


ing a Description and Life size Drawing of every British Plant. Edited and 
brought up to the Present Standard of Scientitie Knowledge by T. BosweLi 
(formerly Syme), LL.D., F.L.S., &e. With Popular Descriptions of the Uses, 
History, and Traditions of each Plant, by Mrs. LAnKESTER. The Figures by 
J.C. Sowerby, F.L.S., J. De C. Sowerby, F.L.S., and J. W. Salter, A.L.8., 
F.G.s., and J. E. Sowerby. 11 vols. £22 8s. Also in 83 parts, 5s each. 








Third Edition, large post 8vo. 7s 64. 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD FLOWERS, 


By M. Pives, Author of ‘‘ Rambles in Search 


and How to Distingn’sh Them. 
: With 96 Coloured Figures 


of Flowerless Plants,” ‘‘ British Grasses,’’ &c. 
and namerous Cuts. 
“This little book has already, we are pleased to note, attained its third edition. 
We sincerely wish it that continuance of public favour which it so well deserves.” 
—Saturday Review. 


Third Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s 6d. 
9 
The BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. Con- 
taining, in a Tabulated Form, the Chief Characteristics of British Plants, 
with the Botanical Names, Svil or Situation, Colour, Growth, and Time of 
Flowering, of every Plant, arranged under its own order; with a Copious 
Index. By W. R. Haywarp. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


[March 18, 1889, 





a) 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION is now ready of 


MEMORIES OF 


OLD FRIENDs. 


Being EXTRACTS from the JOURNALS and LETTERS of CAROLINE FOX, of Penjerri 
r 1835 to 1871. Jerrick, Cornwall, from 


To which are added Fourteen ORIGINAL LETTERS from J. S. MILL, never before published. 
Edited by HORACH N. PYM. 


With a Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 





Extracts from Notices by the Press. 


“There are not many things rarer than a thoronghly delizhtful book, but Mr. 
Pym must have the credit (since the author herself is past receiving it) of having 
provided readers of to-day with this rarity.”’—Athenaum. 

“ Hardly a page can be turned without meeting a name that still retains some 
importance ; and though at times, of course, we find little but a name, yet, even 
then, the mention is not devoid of interest, and in some cases it affords views of 


character from which the historian of our time mizht stop to gather hints for the | 


colouring of his picture.”’—Spectator. 


a fascination over our will. It has been well ed'ted.’’—Academy. 


“Tt is always d‘flicult to appreciate duly the Jabour and responsibi ity of an 
editor of the diaries and reminiscences of those who are gone to the laud whither | 
| the past generation, and form‘ng in reality a link between the life 


no criticism can pursue themzelves. In the present case, it may be truly said that 
mothing las ben sent to press that is without interess ; nothing, too—if, indesd, 


| there was any sich matter—his been allowed to see the light 


‘ " + iz | a large share of popularity. 
“The volume has been produced with everything in its favour to ensure it a | a PO} y 
wide popu'arity. We have rarely met with any work which exercised so irresistible | 


men : : whic} 
wound the feelings in the slightest dezree of the most sensitive rarvirae aaa 
5 ial plative 


or friend of those whose names are mentioned in the book.’’—Satuy 

“Tbe journals here priutel have been shown to some who oats beens 
but it is only in the last few months that her sister has consented joa her, 
larger circle to share in their perusal. That this permission should es — 
gr mtel isa matter of real thankfalness to all interested in the literar Hh 
of the last fifty years, and ‘ Memories of Old Friends’ can h ardly fail eA be 
shar It is a book whch we have ourselves studied vith 
unflagging interest, and we cordially recommend it to the notice of our r ad = 
—Guardian, Baas 

“Tt is impossible in the space at our command in this depa 
thing like justi-e to this handsome book. It is a valuable aoe . nin 
scence, recalling some of the most distinguished and interesting personages of 
half of the century and the life of to-day.’’—British Quarterly oa” — 





In 10 vols. royal 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. 


Edited with a Biographical Essay, by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume of the Novels will contain EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS 
ILLIAM SMALL. 

The First Volume also contains HOGARTH’S PORTRAIT of 
HENRY FIELDING. 
The Letterpress is printed by Messrs. Richard Clay, Sons, and Taylor, on papor 
of the finest quality, made expressly fur the work by Messrs. John Dickinson and 


Each by 


0. 

The Illustrations are printed on real China pap r by Messrs. Richard Clay, 
Sone, and Taylor, and mounted on Plate paper. 

The Edition is limited to One Thousand Cop‘es for sile in Enrope, and Two 
Hundred and Fifty Cop‘es for sale in the United States of America. Each eopy 
is numbered. The work can only be obtained by Subser'ption through Book- 
sellers, who will furnish information respecting terms, &:. 

Volumes alrea’y issued. 
TOM JONES. Vol. I. TOM JONES. Vol. II. 


*.* A Volume will be published on the first of each consecutive month. 


NEW VOLUME by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical 


Theory, as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. By Lesiim Srepuen, 
Author of “A History of English Thonght in the Eighteenth Century,” 
** Hours in a Library,”’ &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. [Shortly. 


LORD MACAULAY, ESSAYIST and HISTORIAN. By 
the Hon. Aurezt 8S. G. Cannina, Author of ‘f Philosophy of Charles Dickens,” 
“ Religions Strife in British History,’’ &. Crown 8vo. [In a few days, 


OUTLINES of NAVAL HYGIENE. By John D. Mac- 
DONALD. M.D., F.R.S., Inspector-General, R.N., Professor of Naval Hygicue, 
Army Me‘ic:1 School, Netley. With Lilustrations, crown 8yo, 12s 6d. 

“This hindy volume suppli s a want that has long been complained of by 
naval medical officers, and we hope that our remarks will not fail to gain for it 
an opinion of genera’, second to that only of its professional utility, as such 
knowledge, so clearly and concisely put, wil!, by wide diffusion, acquire strength 
as it spreads, ond so prove highly beneficial to our Navy.”—United Service 


Garette. 
SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; 


Private. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 
“A beok like this should be very valuable to Army administrators and to 
Parl.amentary Army reformers.’”’—British Quarterly Review. 


or, the Gentleman 





Now ready, 4to, prica 423, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt cdzes, by Bury 
and Cv. < 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
BIRTHDAY BOOK, 
DESIGNED BY HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


NOTICE.—In consequenc? of the large number of diferent printings 
necessary to produce some of the Chromolithographs, considerable 
delay must arise before a Third Edition can be issued. 


A 


UNDER the SANCTION of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Now ready, with a Portrait, bound in cloth, price 43 61. 
The “ PEOPLE'S EDITION ” of the 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
*.* The Work may also be obtained in Sia -Purts, price 61 each. 


THE 


NEW VOLUME by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Now realy, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
IRISH ESSAYS and OTHERS. By Matthew Arnold. 
Contents :—The Incompatibles—An Unregarded Irish Grievance—eee, Con. 
vertimur ad Gentes—The Fature of Liberalism—A Speech at Eton—The French 
jay in London—Copyrizht—Prefaces to Poems. 
NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By the 
late Frank Buckitanp. With Portrait aud Illustrations, crown 8yo, 12s 6}, 
[ Shortly, 
EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. THACKERAY, 
chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. Second Edition, with a Portrait, crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 
TANTLER’S SISTER, and other Untruthful Stories; 


being a Collection of Pieces Written for Public Reading. By Epwarp F. 





Turner, Author of ‘* T. Leaves.’’ Se-ond Edit’on, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 








NEW N 
LOVE the DEBT. By Basil. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“A bright and cleverly written novel.” —Atheneum, 


SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarah Tytler, Author of 
*Citoyenne Jacqueline,’’ “ A Garden of Women,” &c. 3 vols. casas ; 
[ Shortly. 


OVELS. 
‘SCHLOSS and TOWN. By F. M. Peard, Author of “The 


Roze Garden,” “ Cartouche,” &e. 3 vols. post 8vo. [Just published, 


A POOR SQUIRE. By Holme Lee, Author of “Sylvan 


Holt’s Dang iter,’ &e. 2 vols. post 870. (Immediately. 





CORNHILL MAGAZINE—NEW STORIES 


NOTICE. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH, 


Contains the Second Part of a New Story, entitled 


“ DAMOCLES.” , 


By tle Author of “ For Percival.” With Illustrations by Mr. W. Swann. 


THE 


THE APRIL NUMBER 
will commence a Novel, entitled, 
“ 
NO NEW THING.” 
By the Autker of “ Mademoiselle de Merzac,” ‘* Matrimony,” &c. 
trations by Mr. Do Mavuxgirr. 


IN 


With Ius- 


| WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


| AHISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Secoud Etition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 283. 
Second Edition. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series. 
Defoe’s Novels—R'chardson’s Novels—Pope as a Moralist— 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 
CONTENTS : 
Mr. Elwin’s Edition«f Pope—Some Words about Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel 
Hawthorne—Balzac’s Novels-—De Quineey. 
| HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. Second Edition. 
Thomas Browne—Jonathan Edwards—William Law— 








| C own Svo, 9s. 

| Cont —Sir 

| Horace Walpole—Dr. Jonson's Wr.tings—C:abbe’s Pvetry—Williim Haz 

| litt—Mr. Disraeli’s Novels. ° 

| HOURS in a LIBRARY. Third Series. Crown 8vo, 93. 
ContEnts :—Massinger—Fielding—Cowper and Rousseau —Edinburgh Re 

Wordsworth’s Ethies— Landor — Macanlay — Charlotte Bronté— 





viewe 
Kings'ey. 
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